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News of the League 











‘Fabulous’ Hostelry for Conference 


Usually described as “fabulous” and 


as one of the world’s finest resort hotels. 
the Fontainebleau of Miami Beach will 
be headquarters for the 67th National 
Conference on Government November 
30 to December 2. 

The impressive show place, with more 
was con- 


than 1.000 rooms and suites. 


structed on fourteen acres of ocean- 


front property, beautifully landscaped 
and including reproductions of the for- 
mal gardens of Fontainebleau and Ver- 
sailles. In addition to a long stretch of 
beach, there is a Cabana Club and two 


swimming pools, the one for children 
being in the shape of a cat. 

Originally opened in 1954, the Fon- 
tainebleau was subsequently enlarged 
with the addition of a new grand ball- 
room capable of seating 5,000 persons 
style, various other 


banquet special 


facilities and many more 
The floors are 
50 acres of sper ially 
The hotel has 5.000 


telephones and is adorned with foun- 


convention 
sleeping rooms. covered 


with more than 


woven broadloom. 


tains, statuary, marble fireplaces and 


antiques imported from France at a 
cost of $3.500,000. 

Conference-goers are assured of off- 
season room rates which are consider- 
ably 


weeks after the dates of the League's 


lower than those charged a few 


annual meeting. 


New Plan Urged 
For Legislatures 


Removal of the function of reappor- 
tionment from the legislature was urged 
recently by John P. Wheeler. Jr.. direc- 
tor of the League’s State Constitutional 
Studies Project. in an address before 
the Maryland League of Women Voters. 

“So long as legislatures are the judges 
and juries in their own cases, we can- 
not look forward to the full 
mentation of the principle of one man, 
said Dr. Wheeler. who is 
also dean of the faculty at Hollins Col- 


imple- 


one vote.” 
lege. Virginia. 

Dr. Wheeler suggested that the fed- 
eral courts may be the source of equi- 


table reapportionment arrangements. 


The Fontainebleau, site of the 67th Annual National Conference on Government, looking seaward. 
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The Advisory Committee for the 
Model City Charter 
held its first meeting June 
Osborn Carl 
heimer Building. Committee 
Luther H. Gulick. president of the In- 
stitute of Public 


sided. 


Revision Project 
3 in the 


2 
H. Pforz- 
( 


‘hairman 


Room of the 


(Administration, pre- 


The committee. made up of officers 
and former officers of the League. con- 
sidered basic policy questions involved 
in preparation of the revised model. 

that the 


should provide maximum assistance to 


It concluded new edition 
all communities undertaking charter re- 


vision and to this end should present 
alternative charter provisions on several 
key matters. There was agreement that 
the basic model should be a simplified 
council-manager charter but that alter- 
native provisions should be offered for 
communities using the mayor-council 
form and that optional systems for se- 
lecting councils should be presented. It 
was also agreed that the basic charter 
should contain substantially less detail 
on such matters as budget and person- 
nel procedures with suggested detailed 
provisions for incorporation in an ad- 
ministrative code. 


William N. 


rector, reported that during the pre- 


Cassella. Jr.. project di- 


liminary phase of the project the fol- 
lowing organizations of public officials 


have been asked to appraise provisions 





Model Charter Policies Discussed 
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of the present model and suggest modi- 
fications: American Municipal Associa- 


tion. American Society of Planning Of- 


ficials. International City Managers’ 
(Association and National Institute of 


Municipal Law Officers. Other organi- 
zations are being contacted on various 
aspects of the charter. The assistance 


of charter consultants who have par- 


ticipated in annual charter clinics, di- 


h bureaus 


rectors of municipal researé 
and political scientists has also been 
sought. 

In addition to Chairman Gulick. the 

committee members 
Frederick L. Bird. 

municipal research. 
Richard S. Childs. 
chairman, Executive Committee. Na- 


tional Municipal League: Winston W. 


Crouch. 


following were 
former di- 


Dun & 


present: 
rector of 


Bradstreet. Inc.: 


Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. University of Califor- 


Bayard H. Faulkner. 


mavor. Montclair. New Jersey: 


director. 


nia. Los Angeles: 
former 


Betty L. Knox. city council member. 
Hartford, Connecticut: Cecil Morgan. 


former NML president: Paul Schweit- 
zer, city council member. Norfolk. Vir- 
Harold S. Shefelman. 
Seattle Planning Commission: and Win- 
ston W. Wynne. member. Metropolitan 
Dade County Commission. 

Frank P. Grad and Harold Korn rep- 


Drafting Re- 


ginia: member. 


resented the Legislative 


(Continued on page 400 
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Editorial Comment 


Low Man on the Totem Pole 


ii the new Department of Urban 

Affairs is created by the Congress, 
one of its first considerations should 
be a thorough and exhaustive study 
of the fiscal relationship between 
municipal, state and federal govern- 
ments—with particular attention to 
the limited revenue-raising power of 
municipal government. 


Municipalities are in the unenvi- 
able position of rendering more than 
90 per cent of essential services to 
citizens—education, police and fire 
protection, health and hospital serv- 
ice, social welfare, sanitation, etc.— 
without having the power of decid- 
ing how the revenue will be raised 
to meet their cost. State legislatures, 
which are rarely sympathetic and 
sometimes hostile to the needs of 
urban centers, usually have full 
authority over the revenue-raising 
methods of municipalities. This is 
an era of expanding municipal serv- 
ices. Budgets have grown and budget 
administrators have had to exercise 
their utmost ingenuity. 


Today real estate cannot carry the 
tax burden alone. The result is that 
most municipalities are reduced to 
the necessity of levying various forms 
of business and excise taxes that are 
unpopular with everyone. 

The municipality is low man on 
the political totem pole. Its author- 
ity, fiscal as well as political, derives 
from the state. Unless there is a 
clear, unequivocal and _ reasonable 
delegation of fiscal authority to the 
cities, they will continue in their 
present state of fiscal confusion. 

But the matter goes much deeper. 
With more than 75 per cent of our 
people now living in urban areas, the 
responsibility of federal and state 
governments to aid in the support of 
local government is a_ perplexing 
problem, and is as yet unresolved. 
The solution requires action—but 
action taken only after careful and 
exhaustive study by the nation’s top 
fiscal experts. 


Paut T. O’Keere, Chairman, James 
Felt & Company; former deputy mayor 
of New York City. 


Signs of the Times 


HOSE placards carried by women 
picketing the Oklahoma House 
of Representatives last Friday to 
protest legislative malapportionment 
were definitely signs of the times. 
This same protest is growing all 
across the United States as citizens 
in the populous areas come to realize 
that their rights are grievously im- 
paired when they can’t get a fair 
share of the membership in their 
state legislatures. 


The fact that the movement has 
thus far been dammed, that there 
have been no important break- 
throughs, makes the angry waters 
pile all the higher. 

Here . . . is a prime example of the 
thwarting of the effort. Voters balked 
last September 20 at an initiative 
proposal for reapportionment. . . . 

The situation has become so bad 
that even those who ordinarily affirm 

(Continued on page 398) 
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Progress Instrument 


Minneapolis Downtown Council has been major 


force in reviving 
By EMILY 


OWNTOWN Council—those two 

words mean progress to Min- 
neapolis. Largely because of the 
efforts of the Downtown Council 
(DTC), a civic organization, Min- 
neapolis has revived its city planning 
and has made improvements in other 
areas—all in the last six years. 

The DTC’s interest is concentrated 
on the central business sector of the 
city, for its purpose is to assure “the 
downtown area continuing growth in 
the years to come so that the down- 
town will always occupy the domi- 
nant position in our great city and 
in the upper midwest.” This purpose 
has led the council not only to work 
closely with city government but al- 
so to sponsor promotional events 
which add glamour and attract at- 
tention to the downtown area. 

A seven-man committee appointed 
by the Minneapolis Area Chamber 
of Commerce in April 1955 started 
the organization. It is now complete- 
ly separate from the chamber but 
works closely with it. 

“Basically the Downtown Council 
was formed by businessmen who felt 
that they should go to work on the 
downtown problems before they as- 
sumed crisis proportions,” comments 
O.D. Gay, the council’s executive di- 
rector. 

Retailers, newspapers, banks, other 
financial institutions, property own- 

* Miss Henning, who graduated summa 
cum laude from the University of Min- 


nesota in June, is city editor of the St. 
Cloud (Minnesota) Daily Times. 


planning for a better city. 
HENNING* 


ers, hotels and others—180 firms 
which have vested interests in the 
downtown area—are members of the 
council. Most of the work is done 
by the seventeen-member board of 
directors, by the five major commit- 
tees and by the permanent paid staff. 

Each board member serves a one-, 
two- or three-year term and repre- 
sents a certain segment or category 
of the member firms. A nominating 
committee selects candidates, reads 
its suggestions to the board and 
publishes them among the entire 
membership. The board then chooses 
its new members itself. 

Four of the committees — develop- 


ment; traffic, parking and trans- 
portation; beautification; and re- 
search — work closely with city 


officials. The work of the promotion 
committee, a “public relations agen- 
cy” for downtown, does not usually 
require city government participa- 
tion. The paid staff of the council 
consists of the executive director, the 
assistant director and two secretaries. 

Although the board, the commit- 
tees and the full-time staff form the 
DTC core, the entire membership 
meets from three to five times a year, 
usually when discussion of an im- 
portant project is necessary. 

Despite the concentration of its 
efforts on downtown, the DTC’s first 
contribution was to start a move to 
put the almost defunct city planning 
commission on its feet again. When 
the DTC development committee be- 
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gan its work, it discovered not only 
that there was no effective master 
plan for downtown but also that the 
plan for the entire city was outdated. 
The city planning commission was 
understaffed and its 1955 budget was 
only $65,000. The DTC began work- 
ing toward city council authorization 
of plans for improving the commis- 
sion. Approval was soon granted. 
7 7 * 

The DTC first brought Frederick 
T. Aschman, a Chicago planning 
consultant, to Minneapolis to study 
the problem of planning for the cen- 
tral freeway area in particular. That 
area is one in which part of the Twin 
Cities freeway will be constructed 
and is located on the western edge 
of downtown. On Aschman’s recom- 
mendation the DTC board voted 
$30,000 toward the development of 
a plan, to be matched by funds from 
city agencies. The city council ap- 
proved the project early in 1956. 

At the same time, the DTC helped 
to persuade several prominent citi- 
zens to serve on the planning com- 
mission. With the new planning 
commission president taking the lead, 
work toward expanding and improv- 
ing commission activities continued. 
The city council increased the budget 
to $185,000 for 1958 and to $215,000 
for 1959. A planning director, Law- 
rence Irvin, was hired in December 
1957 and the necessary personnel 
was added to his staff. 

Considering the role of the DTC 
in getting a better planning commis- 
sion and staff, Mr. Irvin has said, 
“TI don’t think we would be here if 
it had not been for some of the ef- 
forts of the Downtown Council.” 

The rejuvenated planning commis- 
sion retained Aschman as a consult- 
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ant. The DTC provided $15,000 to 
hire the Real Estate Research Cor- 
poration of Chicago to do an eco- 
nomic study of the downtown area 
and provided some of the funds for 
a city traffic study. The planning 
had begun. 

In consultation with the Down- 
town Council and with other groups, 
the commission started writing a new 
zoning ordinance to replace a 1924 
law; it began drawing a complete 
new master plan for the city, too. 
After about two hundred hearings, 
the zoning ordinance is finally be- 
fore the city council. Mr. Irvin thinks 
it probably will be passed within the 
next few months. 

In the work on the master plan, 
the planning commission took the 
city by sections and analyzed what 
needed to be done in each area. The 
Downtown Council assumed the task 
of promoting the central freeway 
area plan, about which the commis- 
sion consulted it constantly. 

When the plans for the downtown 
section were completed, the DTC be- 
came most involved in changes for 
Nicollet Avenue, the city’s major 
retail street. The board is now ready 
to present its ideas for the avenue 
to the city, according to the coun- 
cil’s assistant director, James Henry. 
The proposal includes removing all 
but bus traffic and eliminating park- 
ing, thus leaving space for the de- 
velopment of attractive pedestrian 
ways along the avenue. 

The Downtown Council also works 
with other government agencies to- 
ward other physical changes in the 
city. When it was formed, it took 
responsibility for promoting plans 


‘ for redeveloping the city’s skid row, 


now called the Gateway Center. A 
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Chamber of Commerce committee 
had formerly worked with the city’s 
housing and redevelopment authority 
on the project. The area being reno- 
vated consists of 22 blocks in the 
eastern section of downtown. The 
redevelopment was officially proposed 
by the Knutson Company of Min- 
neapolis and, following the city 
council’s approval, the authority 
went ahead with assessments, con- 
demnations and some construction. 
* . * 

Although the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Downtown Council and 
organized labor have all made im- 
portant contributions in planning the 
Gateway Center, according to Mr. 
Irvin, the Downtown Council has 
done the greatest amount of work 
in pushing the project through its 
mechanical stages, in achieving its 
implementation and in arousing pub- 
lic interest in redevelopment. 

The DTC was instrumental in 
locating three major public buildings 
in the redevelopment area: a new 
federal courts building, a state em- 
ployment security building and a 
state office building. 

The federal courts building has 
now been completed, so DTC action 
in that area has ended. The DTC 
worked closely with the State De- 
partment of Unemployment Security 
and with a state senator to achieve 
legislative authorization of appropria- 
tions and then helped to select the 
site for its building. It worked, too, 
with the city council in solving liquor 
license problems which resulted from 
the selection of that location. 

In obtaining legislative approval of 
plans for the new state office build- 
ing, the DTC helped to show sena- 
tors and representatives that eco- 
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nomically a consolidation of those 
state offices located in Minneapolis 
is necessary. 

The DTC also aided the city in 
getting “bigger and better” bids for 
the property open to private com- 
panies, according to Planning Di- 
rector Irvin. Some of the private 
concerns coming into the area are the 
Sheraton Hotel, International Busi- 
ness Machines and a new home office 
building of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. The 
DTC started persuading the Shera- 
ton to come into Minneapolis about 
four years ago. It persuaded IBM to 
locate in Minneapolis in order that 
it may compete with similar indus- 
tries in the city. 

With most of the Gateway rede- 
velopment under way, the DTC has 
one major duty remaining. It is 
promoting acceptance of the plans 
for five new apartment buildings in 
the area. Before the housing proposal 
was made, the council did extensive 
study. It recommended to the hous- 
ing and redevelopment authority and 
to the planning commission that they 
underwrite a Real Estate Research 
Corporation study of housing needs. 
The two agencies agreed and shared 
the costs. 

Since plans are now completed, 
one major step remains. Formerly 
the federal government ruled out 
residences in the district in order to 
aid in eliminating skid row. There- 
fore federal approval must be given 
the $48 million project before it can 
be started. 

Aside from its work in making the 
planning commission a more effective 
body and in Gateway Center rede- 
velopment, the DTC has won ac- 
ceptance of smaller programs which 
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have benefited its part of the city. 

Mainly because of the traffic, 
parking and transportation commit- 
tee’s influence, the city has installed 
fluorescent lighting downtown, it has 
made two major streets one way and 
will probably do the same with two 
others, and it has changed the routes 
and loading places of buses. 

Three major beautification com- 
mittee projects which required city 
cooperation have succeeded. Over- 
hanging street signs are being elimi- 
nated along Nicollet Avenue and 
along another major street, Mar- 
quette Avenue; potted trees now line 
Marquette Avenue sidewalks. The 
third project was the now annual 
“Spruce Up Your City” campaign. 
Downtown Council members _fur- 
nished a hundred trash receptacles 
for the area. The city cooperated by 


“sprucing up” the servicing of the 
receptacles: the trucks were painted 
white and the street cleaning per- 
sonnel donned white uniforms bear- 
ing the “Spruce Up” insignia. 

* - * 


One major failure scars the suc- 
cess story of the DTC’s work with 
the city. The city council has ac- 
cepted none of the DTC research 
committee’s tax recommendations. 
Since some method of increasing 
revenue is necessary, Mr. Henry re- 
marks, the situation has reached “a 
critical point.” He noted, however, 
that one kind of success has been 
achieved—the study of city revenue 
problems has helped to liberalize the 
businessman’s attitude toward taxes. 

As for the over-all effectiveness of 
the Downtown Council in working 
with the city, Director Irvin says 
he has only one desire—that the 
DTC become an area-wide organiza- 
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tion with a broader-based member- 
ship. He thinks, however, that people 
who say that the DTC completely 
disregards other parts of Minneapolis 
are wrong. “They (members of the 
DTC) know that they can only be 
as strong as the entire city.” 

Work toward city improvement 
represents the major part of the 
Downtown Council picture; projects 
which promote the downtown area 
complete that picture. The promo- 
tion committee’s program changes 
each year, but its purpose is to show 
that downtown Minneapolis is a good 
place in which to work and shop. 

Advertisements in the Minneapolis 
Star and in the Minneapolis Tribune 
comprise a major part of the pro- 
gram. The 1960-61 ads tell readers, 
“There’s more of everything for the 
whole family Downtown,” ‘142,000 
reasons why I vote for Downtown 
Minneapolis,” and “I like to work in 
Downtown Minneapolis.” 

Special DTC events, staged 
throughout the year, emphasize 
Downtown even more. These include 
a “salute to working women” week, 
a courtesy week, over a month of 
Christmas promotion, a spring fash- 
ion week and the Miss Downtown 
contest. 

In its city improvement efforts and 
in its promotion activities, the Down- 
town Council of Minneapolis has 
contributed a spirit of progress to 
the city, especially to the central 
area. The DTC committees and 
board are planning projects which 
have not yet been accepted and they 
are watching for projects not yet 
conceived—their work implies that 
the organization will continue to be 
a major force in shaping the future 
of Minneapolis. 











Wisconsin Home Rule 


Legislative interference, willingness of local 
officials to yield powers corollary factors. 


By A. CLARKE HAGENSICK* 


UNICIPAL home rule in Wis- 

consin has a legal foundation 
of two basic components. On the 
one hand the state constitution pro- 
vides an explicit statement of home 
rule powers. On the other, munici- 
palities have legislative home rule 
powers which originated in 1921 
when the legislature enacted a uni- 
form municipal code. In addition to 
the powers expressly conferred upon 
cities, they could exercise all powers 
not expressly denied them. Milwau- 
kee, the only city excluded from 
the code, was given the option of 
adopting the specific provisions of the 
uniform code it deemed necessary to 
supplement its charter. 

The parallel development of legis- 
lative and constitutional home rule 
powers constitutes a critical feature 
of municipal self-government in Wis- 
consin. The two methods provide al- 
ternative approaches toward the 
same goal. Experience with and inter- 
pretations of these methods focus 
attention on exemplary and _ inade- 
quate features of both approaches. 


Il. Constitutional Home Rule 


The constitutional amendment a- 
dopted in 1924 specified that cities 
and villages are empowered to deter- 
mine their local affairs, subject only 
to legislation of statewide concern 

* Dr. Hagensick is assistant director of 
the Bureau of Government in the Uni- 
versity Extension Division and assistant 
professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 
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as shall with uniformity affect every 
city or every village. The legislature 
promptly devised legislation to en- 
able municipalities to exercise this 
power through the mechanism of 
charter ordinances. The charter ordi- 
nance procedure allows a munici- 
pality to adopt an entire home rule 
charter, exempt it from specific pro- 
visions of general statutes relating to 
municipalities or, in the case of 
Milwaukee, amend its existing char- 
ter. 

The constitutional amendment was 
hailed as a desirable solution to the 
problems resulting from legislative 
interference in local matters and the 
inability of municipalities to wield 
effective governmental power within 
their geographic limits. 

A review of constitutional home 
rule indicates that those who saw it 
as a panacea for local governments 
were sadly mistaken. Not one city 
or village has utilized the machinery 
provided by the enabling act to adopt 
a home rule charter. The only use 
of its provisions has occurred with 
the passage of charter amendments. 
During the first 30 years of con- 
stitutional home rule, 166 of the 
state’s 550 cities and villages adopted 
558 charter ordinances. Many of 
these have been of a minor nature 
adopted without recourse to referen- 
dum and Milwaukee has accounted 
for more than 250 of them. 

Why has so little use been made 
of the home rule provisions? Why 
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have municipalities been reluctant 
to adopt basic home rule charters? 
Answering these questions illumines 
the pitfalls met by constitutional 
home rule in Wisconsin. 

An examination of court inter- 
pretations of the home rule amend- 
ment illustrates that the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court has been exceptional- 
ly reluctant to construe home rule 
powers broadly. In two principal 
areas the court has severely re- 
stricted the power of local govern- 
ments. First, it has refused to pro- 
hibit the legislature from enacting 
measures applicable only to specific 
classes of cities. This has occurred 
even though the originators of the 
home rule amendment contended 
that it prohibited any classification 
of cities for legislative purposes. 
While rejecting this claim, the court 
argued that “to construe the amend- 
ment as meaning that every act of 
the legislature relating to cities is 
subject to a charter ordinance unless 
the act of the legislature affected 
with uniformity every city . . . prac- 
tically destroys legislative control 
over municipal affairs.” Hence the 
test for state law relating to munici- 
pal affairs became whether the sub- 
ject matter was of state interest 
rather than if it uniformly affected 
all municipalities. 

The second principal way in which 
the Supreme Court has restricted 
municipal home rule powers has 
been in its narrow construction of 
“local affairs.” Indeed, the court has 
been reluctant to override legislative 
determinations of matters of “state- 
wide concern.” This has not always 
been the guiding spirit for the court. 


1 Van Gilder v. Madison, 222 Wis. 58 
(1936). 
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In an early instance it stated that 
“the term ‘local affairs and govern- 
ment’ as used in the constitutional 
amendment ‘should have a liberal 
construction looking toward virility 
rather than impotency.’ ’” 

In general, however, the court has 
inhibited the development of a virile 
home rule based on the constitutional 
proviso. In one of the first cases to 
reach the court after adoption of 
the home rule amendment, it con- 
cluded that legislation requiring first 
class cities to levy a tax for the 
repair of school buildings was not 
inconsistent with the amendment. 
The court’s reasoning followed the 
approach that education has tradi- 
tionally been a matter of statewide 
concern. Since the condition of edu- 
cational facilities has an immediate 
impact on education generally, the 
legislature was within the scope of 
its authority in passing the law.* 

al * * 


Many advocates of home rule have 
bitterly castigated the judiciary for 
its stand on the amendment. It should 
be recognized, however, that the 
court is operating in a perplexing 
area of adjudication in which it is 
called upon to disregard an impor- 
tant aspect of the judicial process 
if it is to satisfy the adherents of 
municipal home rule. These cases 
normally involve a clash between 
a municipal ordinance, allegedly 
grounded on the constitutional home 
rule provision, and an act of the 
legislature. As a state agency, the 
judiciary has generally accepted a 
position of self-restraint in relation 


2 State ex rel. Ekern v. Milwaukee, 190 
Wis. 633 (1926). 

3 State ex rel. Harbach v. Milwaukee, 
189 Wis. 84 (1926). 
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to actions of the legislature. Indeed, 
state and federal courts traditionally 
are roundly criticized when they de- 
part from this norm to assume the 
role of a_ supra-legislative policy- 
making entity. To call upon the state 
judiciary to carve out a set of powers 
for municipalities when the legisla- 
ture has acted within the field, places 
the courts in an anomalous position. 

Another judicial precept tends to 
push the court to the same end. In 
resolving litigation, courts generally 
strive for the exposition of general 
statements of law which allows the 
speedy settlement of later disputes. 
Yet it has been especially difficult 
for the court to adduce a satisfactory 
determination of the general concepts 
of “local affairs” and “statewide con- 
cern.” These are not only nebulous 
terms but also they are operative in 
a field of governmental activity 
which reflects constant change. What 
was a local matter in 1920 may be 
universally considered a legitimate 
area of state concern today. 

As an indication that the Wiscon- 
sin court has not been unique in its 
interpretation of constitutional home 
rule, it should be noted that most 
state courts have followed the same 
general line in interpreting home 
rule provisions. Even in California, 
where a more liberal interpretation 
prevails, the line of demarcation be- 
tween state and local powers has 
been hammered out only on the 
heels of several constitutional amend- 
ments and arduous litigation which 
allocated each power as disputes 
arose. 

Because constitutional home rule 
powers are not explicitly defined, and 
the court has been unwilling to in- 
terpret them broadly, city officials 
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have been reluctant to use them. 
This position was also expressed by 
a Milwaukee official who noted that 
the city occasionally sought legisla- 
tion on subjects which might be 
handled adequately by home rule 
action. The uncertainty of the city’s 
powers under home rule provisions, 
plus the possibility of expensive liti- 
gation, caused it to request specific 
legislative authorization. Frequently, 
too, bonding companies have de- 
manded specific legislative authoriza- 
tion for municipal functions which 
require extensive capital outlay. 
Naturally, such financial institutions 
are wary of underwriting municipal 
obligations for functions which might 
be declared invalid by the courts. 
* * * 

While the reasoning followed by 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court may 
lead to relative disuse of constitu- 
tional home rule powers, it is by no 
means the only inhibiting factor. The 
machinery involved in home rule ac- 
tion is also a consideration. Perhaps 
it is unfortunate that agitation for 
home rule frequently accompanied 
democratic reforms of the progressive 
movement. Because its machinery 
was often interlaced with the tech- 
niques of direct democracy, home 
rule in many cases became “home” 
rule with a vengeance. At times it 
seemed forgotten that representative 
bodies existed in municipalities. In 
the process the machinery itself may 
have become a stultifying agent, 
especially when the matter subject 
to home rule procedures was highly 
complex. 

A brief outline of enabling legis- 
lation for constitutional home rule 
indicates that a charter ordinance 
requires a two-thirds vote of the 
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municipal governing body; it must 
specify the sections of the municipal 
charter affected; it must be published 
in the municipality’s official news- 
paper; it cannot take effect for 60 
days after its publication; and it 
may be subject to referendum upon 
the petition of a relatively small 
number of voters. Given the com- 
plicated mandatory requirements, 
plus the possibility of an expensive 
referendum, it may seem simpler for 
a municipality to approach the legis- 
lature for a direct grant of power. 

Though not easy to document, 
there may be a desire on the part 
of municipal officials “‘to pass the 
buck” to the legislature on contro- 
versial issues which might fall within 
home rule powers. If criticism is 
raised against the measure, the 
municipal official’s position might be 
somewhat more tenable if he can 
“blame Madison” for the transgres- 
sion. The combination of restrictive 
judicial interpretation, complicated 
procedural machinery for the utiliza- 
tion of home rule powers, and an 
occasional desire of municipal of- 
ficials to evade responsibility for 
particular policy decisions have all 
contributed to the relative disuse of 
home rule provisions. In addition, 
the ability of municipalities to utilize 
legislative home rule powers curtails 
the use of the constitutional counter- 
part. 


II. Legislative Home Rule 


As previously noted, legislative 
home rule dates from 1921, when 
the Wisconsin legislature enacted a 
municipal code for all cities except 
Milwaukee. The State Supreme 
Court upheld the constitutionality of 
this delegation of legislative author- 
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ity. In the process it gave the statute 
an exceptionally liberal construction. 
The broadest statement of municipal 
power occurred when the court con- 
cluded: “A city operating under the 
general charter, finding no limita- 
tions in express language, has .. . 
all the powers that the legislature 
could by any possibility confer upon 
it.”’* On the basis of the same statu- 
tory authorization, the court later 
held that municipalities are not bar- 
red from enacting ordinances sup- 
plementary to state law as long as 
local action does not “infringe the 
spirit of a state law” or is not “re- 
pugnant to the general policy of the 
state.””® 

At first glance it may seem that 
the court has been inconsistent in 
dealing with statutory and constitu- 
tional home rule. While inconsistent 
substantive powers have developed 
from the court’s interpretations of 
these provisions, the principal rea- 
son underlying the difference is that 
in interpreting the statute the court 
has been freed from the dilemmas 
produced by the _ constitutional 
clause. For one thing the court is 
not placed in a position wherein it 
must override a legislative enact- 
ment in order to sustain an exercise 
of municipal power. If the legisla- 
ture has acted on the _ subject, 
inconsistent municipal ordinances can- 
not stand. Apart from positive legis- 
lative action, however, the munici- 
palities have a free hand. Because 
the statute is solely of legislative 
origin, the supremacy of the legisla- 
ture to move into a specific area, 
heretofore reserved to local judg- 


4 Hack v. Mineral Point, 203 Wis. 215 


(1931). 
5 Fox v. Racine, 225 Wis. 542 (1937). 
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ment, is acknowledged. Hence the 
determination of a local or a state 
matter is vested in the legislature 
rather than in the courts. This frees 
the court from the task which it 
found especially onerous: drawing a 
meaningful policy line between local 
and general subjects. 

In addition to broad interpreta- 
tion of delegated authority, general 
municipal law provides a great deal 
of flexibility for cities and villages. 
Four alternative forms of municipal 
government are authorized; in many 
instances powers are made discre- 
tionary by the statutes. 

Despite this favorable portrayal 
of legislative home rule, certain prob- 
lems associated with it should not 
be overlooked. Since the grant of 
power is of legislative origin, normal 
legislation is sufficient to prohibit 
the municipality from exerting spe- 
cific powers. Thus during every legis- 
lative session tinkering with munici- 
pal powers can occur. Secondly, and 
in spite of the liberal construction 
of municipal statutory authority, 
municipalities are often reluctant to 
assume new powers without specific 
authorization. In this respect, legis- 
lative home rule parallels its con- 
stitutional counterpart, but in justice 
to the courts the wariness associated 
with the exercise of legislative home 
rule has not generally been a by- 
product of restrictive judicial inter- 
pretations. Instead, it seems to be 
an inbred attitude of municipal of- 
ficials who psychologically accept the 
notion that the municipality is but 
a creature of the state. 

As another factor threatening to 
undermine the legislative home rule 
enjoyed by municipalities, the Su- 
preme Court recently broke the 
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phalanx of cases which honored the 
wide scope of municipal authority. 
In an unexpected decision the court 
invalidated an ordinance which pro- 
vided for the regulation of boats. 
While the court could have based its 
case on the fact that existing law 
precluded such regulation, it went 
further and argued that the statutory 
authority bestowed upon municipali- 
ties applied only to “local affairs.” 
Any other powers must be expressly 
delegated.® 

If the court accepts this conclusion 
in subsequent cases, it will severely 
restrict the heretofore broad inter- 
pretation of the general powers 
clause. It would also force the court 
to revert to the role of arbiter be- 
tween local and state matters. With 
this decision the court advanced to- 
ward a position wherein it could be 
obligated to decree a judicial no- 
man’s land between local and state 
interests. This could occur in areas 
which the court considers of state- 
wide interest but where the legisla- 
ture has not acted. 


III. Status and Prospects of Home 
Rule 


Traditionally, local governing bod- 
ies were considered mere creatures 
of the state. Legislatures gave mu- 
nicipalities life by the passage of 
general or special legislation and it 
was assumed that the local agencies 
held only those powers specifically 
enumerated by legislation. Trans- 
lated into judicial idiom, this position 
was sanctioned by the famous Dillon 
Rule—an interpretation accepted by 
the United States Supreme Court. 

As agitation for home rule de- 


6 Madison v. 
570 (1959). 


Tolzmann, 7 Wis. (2nd) 
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veloped, reformers attempted to 
carve out governmental powers for 
municipalities. They reasoned that 
if these powers could attain constitu- 
tional status, the home rule battle 
would be won. The creation of a 
domain of municipal powers followed 
two basic patterns. On the one hand, 
as in Wisconsin, the constitutional 
amendment described municipal pow- 
ers in general terms: municipalities 
should have exclusive control over 
“local matters,” and the state could 
enter the field only if it legislated on 
a matter of “general” concern. Given 
supposedly co-equal spheres of au- 
thority, the courts became the arbiter 
in any disputes between state and 
city. Drawing a line between 
state and local matters, essentially 
a critical policy decision, became the 
function of the courts. For this rea- 
son a noted authority stressed the 
fact that judicial home rule predomi- 
nated in all states.’ The courts did 
not relish this role, and they general- 
ly accepted legislative judgment as 
conclusive evidence that a particular 
subject was of general concern. 
Hence the legislature could and did 
cut into the realm of municipal 
powers. 

To counteract the tendency of the 
courts to construe local powers nar- 
rowly, municipal reformers turned to 
another formula for the allocation 
of powers. It enumerated powers to 
be wielded by municipalities. Along 
with the enumerated powers the con- 
stitutional amendment contained a 
clause specifying that they were not 
to be construed as the limits of local 
authority. 


7 Lew and Practice of Municipal Home 
Rule: 1916-1930. By Joseph D. McGold- 
rick. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1933, page vii. 
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Legally, the enumerated powers 
amendment has had little more suc- 
cess than the general powers clause. 
In the grey area beyond the enu- 
merated powers, the courts must 
again operate as arbiters between 
local and state powers. Moreover, de- 
spite specific language to the con- 
trary, courts have tended to restrict 
municipal authority to subjects spe- 
cifically enumerated. 

* * * 

The use of enumerated powers may 
be seriously qu stioned from the 
perspective of general public policy. 
It automatically lengthens state con- 
stitutions already hardly noted for 
brevity and conciseness. Of greater 
importance, the enumeration of pow- 
ers rigidifies a governmental rela- 
tionship which has been mobile in 
the past and may be expected to 
fluctuate in the future. Under these 
circumstances, the advisability of 
sealing a set of municipal govern- 
mental powers in the relatively in- 
flexible confines of a constitutional 
strait-jacket may be suspect. This is 
an especially pertinent question when 
related to the expanding metropoli- 
tan character of urban areas in Wis- 
consin and elsewhere. A rigorous con- 
stitutional delineation of municipal 
powers might serve as yet another 
inhibiting force against municipal 
cooperation in metropolitan regions. 
The growth of county control over 
functions traditionally considered 
municipal in nature also casts doubt 
on the validity of an approach which 
rigidly guarantees municipal author- 
ity over a wide range of activity. 
Clearly the increase of county pow- 
ers in the densely populated areas of 
Wisconsin reflects this trend. 

In light of the general failure to 
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create a set of municipal powers by 
constitutional fiat, home rule should 
be approached from a different as- 
sumption. That is, the state con- 
stitution should recognize the pri- 
macy of the legislature if the latter 
wishes to legislate on matters which 
affect municipalities. Viewed prac- 
tically, courts have generally reached 
this conclusion despite constitutional 
provisions to the contrary. Hence 
the assumption merely brings the 
state’s basic charter into conformity 
with prevalent judicial interpreta- 
tion and eliminates the legal fiction 
of a separate domain of municipal 
powers within the state. It would 
also relieve the court from engaging 
in the onerous task of differentiating 
local and state matters. This policy 
question would be placed firmly in 
the hands of the legislature. 


od - = 


In essence, this approach to home 
rule would write the basic features 
of Wisconsin’s legislative home rule 
into the state constitution. The 
principle of legislative supremacy in 
the event of conflicts between state 
and local authority would be ac- 
knowledged. At the same time the 
municipality, by express constitu- 
tional dictum, would be allowed to 
exercise any powers not denied it by 
laws applicable to all cities or to 
appropriate classes of cities. On 
subjects where the legislature has 
passed general laws, the munici- 
pality should be allowed to exceed 
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minimal state requirements so long 
as its action is consistent with the 
spirit of the state law. 

By no means would this be a 
radical innovation in the area of 
state-local relations. This has been 
the guideline followed in Wiscon- 
sin’s legislative home rule and it has 
been written into the recently adopted 
Alaskan constitution. It is the posi- 
tion set forth in Model Constitu- 
tional Provisions for Municipal 
Home Rule published by the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association in 1953. 

In the sensitive area of intergov- 
ernmental relations it not expected 
that any constitutional formula will 
provide a panacea for the present 
and future problems involved in the 
relationship. The use of the princi- 
ples of legislative home rule in the 
constitution, however, should tend 
to counteract several of the most 
vexing aspects of the classical home 
rule pattern. 

Yet it must be remembered the 
most critical requisites for effective 
utilization of home rule authority 
are the corollary factors of legisla- 
tive restraint in regard to municipal 
affairs and the willingness of mu- 
nicipal officials to wield home rule 
powers. Regardless of the language 
of constitutional provisions, a med- 
dlesome legislature can easily inter- 
fere with local matters at every turn. 
If municipal officials refuse to 
exercise their rightful powers, there 
can be little hope for municipal 
home rule in any guise. 














Divided Leadership 


Separate election of lieutenant governor seen 
as weakening office, distorting succession. 


By I. RIDGWAY DAVIS* 


HE manner of electing public of- 
ficials is important in a democ- 
racy. The principal concern of this 
study is to analyze the system of 
electing the lieutenant governor, 
whose election has not been sub- 
jected to the careful scrutiny given 
the governor and the legislature. This 
is undoubtedly due, at least in part, 
to the unglamorous nature of the 
position and to the prevalence of the 
suggestion that it would be better to 
abolish the office than to retain it. 
Nevertheless, the office does exist in 
39 states, where the official is popu- 
larly elected’ and there is no indica- 
tion that the position will be abol- 
ished in the near future. 
An analysis of the election of the 


* Dr. Davis, assistant professor in the 
Department of Political Science at the 
University of Connecticut, is vice presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Chapter of the 
American Society for Public Administra- 
tion. He is author of articles in various 
journals in his field. 

1 The eleven states which do not have a 
lieutenant governor are Alaska, Arizona, 
Florida, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Oregon, Utah, West Virginia 
and Wyoming. For general studies on the 
lieutenant governor see: “Powers of the 
Lieutenant Governor,” by Charles Kettle- 
borough, American Political Science Re- 
view, February 1917, pages 88-92; “The 
Office of the Lieutenant Governor in the 
States,” by Warren R. Isom, American 
Political Science Review, October 1938, 
pages 921-926; The Office of the Lieutenant 
Governor in the United States, by Robert 
F. Patterson, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, 1944; Reform of the Office of 
the Lieutenant Governor, by Benjamin 
Nispel, Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
D. C., 1958. 


lieutenant governor raises such ques- 
tions as: What is the current method 
of electing the lieutenant governor, 
and how effectively has this system 
worked? Is there an alternative to 
the present system which would be 
better suited for choosing the lieu- 
tenant governor? 

What are the historical bases of 
the office, the reasons for its exis- 
tence and the principal duties of the 
lieutenant governor? 

Historically the position can be 
traced to colonial times when the 
deputy governor or lieutenant gover- 
nor was a regular official in the Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts colonies. 
The office carried over to the present 
day and is found in the constitutions 
of more than three-fourths of the 
states. Of the two states recently ad- 
mitted to the Union, Hawaii entered 
with a provision for a lieutenant gov- 
ernor and Alaska chose to do without 
one. Tradition has played an im- 
portant role in the retention of the 
office. In addition, the national con- 
stitution, providing for a president 
and vice president, has served as a 
model when states seeking admission 
to the union were drawing up their 
constitutions. 

Lieutenant governors serve in three 
principal capacities. They preside 
over the state senate, carry out duties 
of the governor in the event of his 
death, resignation, impeachment, dis- 
ability or absence from the state, and 
serve on administrative boards. Since 
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so few functions are involved it can 
be argued that these duties could 
easily be shifted to another official. 
Also, it can be contended that the 
salary is too small to attract top men 
and the governor is still overworked 
where the office of lieutenant gover- 
nor does exist. While there are con- 
vincing arguments for the abolition 
of the latter office, it should be rec- 
ognized that it remains firmly en- 
trenched in state constitutions. 

In 1959 questionnaires were sent 
to the lieutenant governors serving 
in 39 states. Information was sought 
concerning their political affiliation, 
experience and duties. Replies were 
received from 25. About half were 
under 50 years of age and had en- 
tered politics during the 1940s and 
1950s. Politically the group was pre- 
dominantly Democratic. Two-thirds 
indicated a college education and 
one-half graduate or professional 
school training. 

All listed some prior governmental 
experience including the offices of 
mayor, county clerk, local judge, 
member of school boards, states at- 
torney and secretary to the governor. 
By far the most frequent entry 
showed a state legislative post from 
which these individuals rose to the 
lieutenant governor’s position. Slight- 
ly less than half envisioned the lieu- 
tenant governor’s office as a stepping 
stone to the governor’s chair. Others 
saw it as a move toward the U.S. 
House of Representatives or the 
Senate. 

In appraising the office, more than 
half contended that the incumbent 
governor had not assigned them 
duties which would assist them in 
the role of governor should they ob- 
tain this office through succession or 
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election. That is to say, these re- 
spondents did not consider them- 
selves assistants to the governor. 
Over half, however, did stipulate 
they had been able to render assis- 
tance to the governor with his legis- 
lative program. This may be attrib- 
uted to their post as presiding officers 
of the upper chamber, their familiar- 
ity with legislative procedure and 
contact with legislators. Concern 
over the role has led one southwest- 
ern lieutenant governor to carry on 
a campaign throughout his state to 
inform the electorate of his duties 


and to recommend changes to 
strengthen the office. 
* * om 


The current method of electing a 
lieutenant governor is identical with 
the election of other constitutional 
officers. The electorate usually votes 
separately for this office, one of 
many state offices appearing on the 
ballot. 

Several problems arise from this 
method of selection: (1) The lieu- 
tenant governor may, if he wishes, 
disassociate himself from the guber- 
natorial candidate of his party. He 
can campaign independently and 
actually become a rival of the guber- 
natorial candidate. (2) Once in of- 
fice, the lieutenant governor may 
assume the role of independence 
based on his success at the polls. He 
could cause the governor embarrass- 
ment by speaking in opposition to 
his program or policies. (3) The lieu- 
tenant governor is limited to the 
few functions mentioned above and 
must then await what few duties of 
importance may be assigned him by 
the governor. (4) Under such a 
method of election, the lieutenant 
governor may be a member of a 
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different political party from the gov- 
ernor, which certainly does not con- 
tribute to harmonious relations. 

V.O. Key, Jr., has asserted that 
the structure of the American state 
is a novelty in providing for popu- 
lar election of several lesser execu- 
tive and administrative officers.2 He 
also remarked that, if a guberna- 
torial candidate is able to carry a 
full slate of minor officers with him 
into office, it happens more frequent- 
ly to Republican than to Democratic 
gubernatorial candidates. In this type 
of situation the question arises 
whether the present method of elect- 
ing a lieutenant governor is a satis- 
factory one. 

On the other hand, Joseph Schles- 
inger, in his study of the election 
of governors from 1870 to 1950, indi- 
cated that, while the office of lieu- 
tenant governor is weak from the 
point of view of powers, it is im- 
portant in terms of serving as a 
stepping stone to the gubernatorial 
office and has actually provided a 
large number of governors. He con- 
cluded that the independent election 
of the lieutenant governor is an ad- 
vantage in his quest for the guberna- 
torial office, since he has not neces- 
sarily been subordinate to the 
governor.’ This position raises the 
question whether it is advisable to 
have a state official who, on the one 
hand, may continually attempt to 
disrupt the activities of the governor 
and, on the other, may fail to carry 
out sufficient duties to equip him for 
the chief executive’s position. 


2 American State Politics: An Introduc- 
tion, by V. O. Key, Jr., Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1956, pages 197-199. 

3 How They Became Governor, by Jo- 
seph A. Schlesinger, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, 1957, pages 22-24. 
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The office of lieutenant governor 
in Connecticut can be traced back 
to the 1630s, when this official was 
called a deputy governor. A review 
of the method of electing the lieu- 
tenant governor occurred when the 
Connecticut legislature considered a 
joint election scheme for the choos- 
ing of governor and lieutenant gov- 
ernor in its 1959 and 1961 sessions. 
An appraisal reveals to what extent 
the office has served as a stepping 
stone to the gubernatorial office, how 
often there has been divided leader- 
ship at the top because of different 
party affiliations of governor and 
lieutenant governor, and whether one 
political party has dominated the of- 
fice. 

~ * * 

During the period 1639-1817 all 
but three lieutenant governors also 
served as governor, accounting for 
the high percentage of 86.9 per cent 
who reached the gubernatorial of- 
fice. Between 1818, when the present 
state constitution was adopted, and 
1899 only four persons held both 
positions, constituting 11.4 per cent 
of the lieutenant governors later 
serving as governor. This was a 
sharp reduction from the colonial 
and post-Revolutionary war period. 
Between 1900 and 1929 seven lieu- 
tenant governors became governor, 
accounting for 58.3 per cent of the 
governors in this period. 

In the last period, 1930-1961, only 
four of the eleven governors had al- 
so served as lieutenant governors, or 
36.3 per cent of the total. Of the 
four lieutenant governors who did 
reach the gubernatorial office, only 
one was popularly elected. Two held 
the position as a result of the gov- 
ernor’s resignation and the other up- 
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on the death of the incumbent. The 
actual time served in the guberna- 
torial office by two of these lieutenant 
governors was less than a year in 
each instance. Certainly in Connecti- 
cut from 1930 to 1961 it is dubious 
whether the lieutenant governor’s 
office could be considered a stepping 
stone or training ground for the chief 
executive’s position. 

On several occasions Connecticut 
voters have endorsed governors and 
lieutenant governors bearing op- 
posite party labels. Only once during 
the nineteenth century was a gov- 
ernor faced with a lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the opposite party. In the 
twentieth century five governors have 
been confronted with this problem, 
four of them being Democrats. 

Connecticut suffers, as do many 
states, from the long ballot. The 
short ballot would assist the elector- 
ate in concentrating on one or two 
elective officials on the administrative 
level. In 1950 the Connecticut Com- 
mission on State Government Or- 
ganization advocated the short ballot 
in the interest of better management. 
The report stated: 

The possibility of succession to the 
governor's office before the term has 
expired must be provided for. For 
that reason the lieutenant governor, 
as the potential successor, should also 
be popularly elected, to give so far as 
possible the same ultimate asurance.* 


The unit studying the executive 
also suggested that the only con- 
stitutionally elected officials in the 
administration should be the gover- 
nor and the lieutenant governor and 


4 Report of the Connecticut Commission 
on State Government Organization, Hart- 
ford, 1950, page 41. 
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that no constitutional powers should 
be given any executive branch of- 
ficials except these two. The com- 
mission proposed a revised constitu- 
tion which incorporated these ideas.* 

In 1959 the Connecticut General 
Assembly began consideration of a 
constitutional amendment concerning 
the election of the lieutenant gover- 
nor and governor. In that state the 
formal amending process is geared to 
keep changes at a minimum. A ma- 
jority of the House of Representa- 
tives must propose an amendment 
at one session, followed by approval 
of two thirds of each house at the 
next session and, finally, ratification 
by a majority of the electorate vot- 
ing on the amendment. The entire 
procedure involves at least three 
years. 

- * * 

In 1959 the following proposal was 
introduced and referred to the 25- 
member Joint Committee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments: 


In the election of governor and 
lieutenant governor, voting for said 
offices shall be as a unit. The name 
of no candidate for either office, nom- 
inated by a political party or by 
petition, shall appear on the voting 
machine ballot labels except in con- 
junction with the name of the candi- 
date for the other office.” 


This proposal insures the election 
of a governor and lieutenant gover- 


5 Final Report of Survey Unit #1 on the 


Executive, Connecticut Commission on 
State Government Organization, Hartford, 
1949, page 8. 

6 Report of the Connecticut Commission 
on State Government Organisation, Article 
IV, Sections 11-15, in An Act Concerning 
the Revision of the Constitution of the 
State of Connecticut, pages 128-129. 

7 Connecticut General Assembly, Janu- 
ary session, 1959, House Resolution No. 15. 
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nor of the same party affiliation. A 
public hearing was held by the com- 
mittee in March 1959. Four legisla- 
tors, two Republicans and two Dem- 
ocrats, went on record as favoring the 
measure. A Republican legislator, 
who thought the proposal did not go 
far enough, favored elimination of 
most of the state elective offices in 
adherence to the short ballot prin- 
ciple. A long list of names on the 
state ticket is largely meaningless 
to the voters, he contended. No one 
opposed the amendment and no one 
aside from the legislators appeared 
either in behalf of or in opposition 
to the proposal. 

The committee reported the reso- 
lution favorably to the House of 
Representatives. When it came up 
for consideration by the House in 
April 1959, the chairman of the 
Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments, a Democrat, spoke in its 
favor. He pointed out that an im- 
portant factor in choosing a governor 
is his relationship to a political party 
and its program. Therefore, the in- 
dividual to succeed him should be 
similarly pledged and committed. 

A Republican member of the com- 
mittee then spoke in behalf of the 
amendment, arguing along similar 
lines. He added: 


It would seem only right then that 
if the governor should die in office or 
be incapacitated that those same poli- 
cies be continued by a lieutenant 
governor.® 


The first round in the constitu- 
tional amending process was com- 
pleted when the amendment was 
passed by the House of Representa- 


8 Connecticut House of Representatives, 
Transcript of Proceedings, 1959, page 1467. 
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tives on a voice vote in 1959. The 
1961 session of the General Assembly 
approved the proposed amendment 
by an overwhelming majority in 
April. In the lower house there were 
only two dissenting votes, while in 
the upper chamber the vote was 
unanimous. The proposed amend- 
ment will be submitted to the elec- 
torate for final consideration. 

In 1953 the voters of New York 
State adopted a proposed amend- 
ment to establish a joint election 
scheme for governor and lieutenant 
governor. Governor Dewey supported 
the amendment by stating that di- 
vided leadership of the top two of- 
ficials resulted only in unnecessary 
strife and divisiveness. Final legisla- 
tive approval was given the amend- 
ment over the protests of the Demo- 
cratic minority, who feared inferior 
candidates might be chosen for the 
lieutenant governor’s post, since can- 
didates might be used to balance 
the ticket with little thought given 
their qualifications. 

- * * 


Opposition included the Citizens 
Union of New York City, New York 
Young Democrats Club, Liberal Par- 
ty and the New York State CIO 
Council. Principal reasons cited were 
that the voters would be denied a 
freedom of choice in voting for a 
lieutenant governor and that such a 
system would lower the type of 
candidate for the office. The New 
York amendment for joint election 
passed by a majority of approximate- 
ly 300,000 votes. It provides: 

They [the governor and lieutenant 
governor] shall be chosen jointly, by 
the casting of each voter of a single 
vote applicable to both offices, and 
the legislature by law shall provide 
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for making such choice in such 


manner.® 


While the New York venture was 
successful, a similar proposed amend- 
ment to the Ohio constitution failed 
to receive approval of the Ohio Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1959. Both the 
New York amendment and the one 
that failed in Ohio clearly stated 
that a single vote would be ap- 
plicable to both offices. The Con- 
necticut proposal refers to voting for 
governor and lieutenant governor as 
a unit, which implies a vote for one 
is a vote for both candidates, but it 
is not as explicit as the other two 
measures. 

* * * 

It is unfortunate that the joint 
election scheme has not developed 
rapidly on the state level, since it 
could correct deficiencies. Divided 
leadership, resulting from the elec- 
tion of major state officials of dif- 
ferent political parties, is too great 
a risk to take, even though it may 
occur infrequently. If a change is 
made toward a consolidated election 
system, the question remains whether 
the governor will be willing to make 
effective use of the lieutenant gover- 
nor. Certainly much is dependent 
upon the foresight of the political 
parties in nominating individuals who 
could assist the governor and com- 


9 New York Constitution (1939), Article 
IV, section 1 (as amended 1953). 
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petently assume the gubernatorial 
office. 

If Connecticut does adopt the pro- 
posed amendment, on the basis of 
past experience it would work more 
to the advantage of the Democratic 
party than to the Republican. The 
record indicates that the office of 
lieutenant governor has been under 
Republican control more than Demo- 
cratic control. Both political parties 
are supporting the move. Both party 
platforms in 1960 called for the joint 
election of governor and lieutenant 
governor. 

The joint election proposal has 
the advantage of bringing the elec- 
tion of the lieutenant governor to 
the electorate’s attention, since the 
governor and lieutenant governor 
could campaign jointly. It resolves 
the problem of having a person of 
a different political party from the 
governor’s serve as acting governor 
or succeed to the governor’s office. 
Succession is a vital issue. Surely the 
electorate has the right to expect a 
successor bearing the same party 
label as the governor. More atten- 
tion should be directed toward mak- 
ing the lieutenant governor a more 
significant executive official with less 
emphasis on his legislative role. A 
shift to the joint election scheme is 
only one factor in an attempt to re- 
vitalize the position of lieutenant 
governor and to give it more stature 
and prestige. 
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City, State and Nation . . . H. M. Olmsted, Editor 
: of MECKLENBURG CouNTYy, NortH Caro- 
Council-Manager LINA, (1960 population 272,111) has 


Plan Grows Apace 


41.5 Million People 
Have C-M Government 


HE 1961 directory of council-man- 

ager cities, published by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association,! 
shows that the number of local govern- 
ments using the council-manager plan 
has doubled in the past twelve years. 
The new directory lists 1,756 such cities, 
towns, townships, counties and other 
local governments, including 59 in Can- 
ada, as of the first of the year. Eighty- 
four places adopted the plan in 1960 and 
appear in the directory for the first time. 

The 1960 census designates 1,759 urban 
places of more than 10,000 population in 
the United States. Those with the 
council-manager plan come to 50.5 per 
cent of the number with more than 
25,000 population, and 44.4 per cent— 
more than any other plan—of the num- 
ber over 10,000. There are now four 
council-manager cities with more than a 
half-million people: Cincinnati, Dallas, 
San Antonio and San Diego (out of 
twenty). Fifty-one other cities of over 
100,000 also have the plan. The popula- 
tion of all places with council-manager 
government now exceeds 41.5 million. 

Only 73 cities had abandoned the 
plan by referendum by January 1, 1961. 
Another eighteen voted to abandon but 
later readopted it. 

The ICMA reports that, as of July 1, 
37 additional cities were placed on the 
council-manager list in 1961, making a 
grand total of 1,793. 

The Board of County Commissioners 

1 Recent Council-Manager Develop- 


ments and Directory of Council-Manager 
Cities, Chicago, 1961. 43 pages, $2.00. 


voted to adopt the county manager form 
of government as authorized by a special 
act of the state legislature. Under the 
law the manager is to be appointed by 
the board succeeding the one that votes 
to adopt the plan; accordingly, the ap- 
pointment is expected in December 1962. 
The county Charlotte, North 
Carolina’s largest city, which has had 
the council-manager plan since 1929. 
SUSQUEHANNA TOWNSHIP, PENNSYL- 
(17,474) adopted the 
manager plan by ordinance. 
The town of WATERTOWN, CONNECTI- 


seat is 


VANIA, council- 


cut, (14,837) by a vote of 1,408 to 
1,378—a 30-vote margin—on June 6 
adopted a _ council-manager charter 


drafted by a commission appointed by 
the board of following an 
advisory referendum February 
1960 which favored the council-manager 
plan. The “village” of Watertown voted 
two to one for the charter, while Oak- 
ville, in the southeastern part of the town 
adjacent to the city of Waterbury, op- 
posed it. A council of nine members is 
to be elected from the town at large in 
October. It will appoint the manager, 
town attorney, board of police commis- 
sioners, planning and zoning commission, 
zoning board of appeals and board of 
tax review. The manager will appoint 


selectmen, 
vote in 


the tax collector, assessor and town 
treasurer, now elective. The town clerk 
remains elective. The charter was 
strongly supported by the Watertown 


Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
League of Women Voters. 

Eaton, Onto, (5,034) which became 
a city upon passing the 5,000 mark in the 
1960 census, has voted approval of a 
council-manager charter. The proposal 
received 89 per cent of the total vote. 
A council of five will be elected this 
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autumn. Eaton formerly had the mayor- 


council plan as a village 


Cuase City, VIRGINIA, (3,207 ) 
adopted the council-manager plan on 
June 13 by a vote of 266 to 8&8. 

The ICMA reports adoption of ; the 


council-manager plan by the following 
cities not previously listed here. CuDAHY 
(11,000), La Mrrapa (25,000), and SAN 
Jactnto (2,553), CALIFORNIA; JULES- 
BURG, CoLorapo, (1,840); New Ba tr- 
MORE, MICHIGAN, (3,159) ; and ABINGTON, 
(55,831) the 


PENNSYLVANIA, adopted 


plan by _ ordinance. The following 
adopted council-manager charters: BLUE 
Asn, Onto, (8,346) on April 23; Cat- 
HOUN (2,000), on May 2 by a vote of 
131 to 61; and Cooxevitte (7,805) on 
April 29, by a vote of 410 to 258, both 


in TENNESSEE. 


Petitions calling for a November ref- 
erendum on the question of adopting the 
council-manager plan have been circu- 


lated in the city of GARDNER, MAssa- 


CHUSETTS. They are sponsored by the 
Greater Gardner Chamber of Commerce 
New MIL- 


ForD, CONNECTICUT, has rejected a pro- 


The board of selectmen in 


posal of the charter commission favoring 
council-manager government 

In the town of STRATFORD, CONNECTI- 
CUT, at a referendum on May 16, a pro- 
posal to the 
plan by a strong-mayor charter was de- 


replace council-manager 
feated five to one. 
the 
was opposed by the Junior Chamber of 


The change, proposed 


by Democratic Town Committee, 


Commerce, the Republican party and a 


committee to maintain council-manager 
government 


The 


New 


city council of LACKAWANNA, 
York, established a 


commission to prepare a new charter and 


has charter 


provide for its sub:nission to the voters. 


The Lackawanna office of the Govern- 
mental Research Bureau of Buffalo and 
Erie County points out that Lacka- 
wanna’s present mayor-council charter 
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lacks provision for centralized responsi- 
bility, some department heads being 
under the mayor, others under the coun- 
cil. It urges the new charter commission 
to give thorough study to the council- 
manager plan. 

30YNTON BEACH, FLorIDA, turned 
down a council-manager proposal by a 
vote of 458 to 277 on June 13 

In Beprorp, Oxn10, by a vote of 1,504 
to 777 on May 2, a charter amendment 
was approved permitting the city council 
to dismiss the manager by a majority 
vote instead of two-thirds as previously. 
The has to 
on the question of dismissing the present 
manager who has held that office since 
1942. 


In 


council divided four three 


Princeton, Kentucky, Council- 
Lusky has the 
council-manager plan to the city council 


man B. L. proposed 


and asked that a committee be appointed 


to study the proposal. No action was 
taken 

The new city commission of East 
Ripce, TENNESSEE, at its first meeting, 


May 11, voted to hire a city manager, 
the position having been vacant since 
December 1960, following resignation of 
East Ridge, near Chat- 
to be the 
most rapidly growing suburban areas in 


the incumbent. 


tanooga, is reported one of 
Tennessee 

A petition for an election in SAMBURG, 
TENNESSEE, the 
the 
council-manager plan was filed on May 
17 the Obion County Board of 
Election Commissioners 

In WHEATON, ILLINo!Is, the 
two city commissioners favor a proposal 


for a choice between 


present mayor-alderman plan and 


with 
mayor and 


to adopt the council-manager plan, one 
commissioner is opposed and the remain- 
expressed himself 
Robert T 
favors a special election on the subject 
this summer. The of 
Voters given priority 
proposal. 

MorrILton, ARKANSAS, 


commissioner 
Mays rT 


ing as 


undecided. Coonley 
Women 
to the 


League 


has top 


has rejected a 
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proposal to adopt the council-manager 
plan. The vote was 1,338 to 810 on June 
6. Morrilton now has the mayor-council 
form. Petitions carrying approximately 
1,000 signatures requested the referen- 
dum. 

Voters of Pracer County, CALIFor- 
NIA, defeated a proposed council-man- 
ager charter on May 16, 7,786 to 1,702. 

CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON, defeated a 
council-manager proposal on June 20 by 
a vote of 864 to 711. . 

Juneau, ALASKA, has voted to aban- 
don its council-manager form of govern- 
ment in favor of a charter providing the 
mayor-council plan. 

The 47th annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association 
will be held November 26-29 at the 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Florida, immediately prior to the 67th 
annual conference of the National Mu- 
nicipal League at the same _ hotel, 
November 30-December 2. 


New Zoning Plan Takes 
Effect in Miami 


In Miami, Florida, a comprehensive 
zoning ordinance, adopted after six years 
of work and numerous hearings, became 
operative in June. It comprises 161 
pages and changes the status of 30,700 
parcels of land out of a total of more 
than 125,000 in the first fresh approach 
in 23 years to the problem of controlling 
the use of land. It is expected to reduce 
considerably the number of variances, 
which took up half the time of the city 
commission (council) at its meetings. 

The city’s original ordinance was 
passed in 1937 when there was a popula- 
tion of 130,000; at present there are 
291,000 residents. 

The changeover will be an orderly 
one. Zoning inspectors must within a 
year notify property owners if their 
property is non-conforming and what 
the effect is. 
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In order to define more clearly the 
situations where variances are appropri- 
ate, seven requirements are _ specified 
which these situations must meet before 
the planning and zoning board is author- 
ized to recommend a variance to the 
commission. It is also provided that 
variances shall not be amendments to 
the zoning ordinance. 


Among major changes is establishment 
of uniform homogeneous areas whereas 
previously there was much spot zoning. 
The ordinance limits height based on the 
character of the area, whereas in the 
past there was no restriction on 70 per 
cent of the buildings in the city. 


Another provision measures perform- 
ances of property as it sets standards for 
noise, smoke, dust, odor, glare and other 
such problems—giving inspectors author- 
ity to enforce these standards. 

Property value is not expected to in- 
crease in all instances but will in many. 
About half the parcels have been rezoned ‘ 
for more liberal use. : 


The rezoning procedure was explained 
fully to the citizens of Miami. In formu- 
lating the program, twelve district hear- 
ings were held, a “Zoning Week” was 
proclaimed and the project was dis- 
played. There were three “final” hear- 
ings and two special meetings between 
the planning and zoning board and the 
city commission. Numerous civic clubs 
were invited by board members to dis- 
cuss the ordinance. 


Conn. Municipalities Make 
Fourth Try at Organization 


Towns and cities in Connecticut, one 
of only five states which do not have a 
municipal league, are making a fourth 
attempt to organize. Leading municipal 
officials have been meeting to consider 
the value of a league of municipalities 
following recommendations by the 
Mayors of Connecticut Group, an infor- 
mal body formed to review municipal 
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problems during the 1961 session of the 
legislature. 

Some state municipal leagues have 
been in existence for more than 50 years; 
three states, Iowa, California and Wis- 
consin, have had leagues since 1898. Of 
the five states lacking such leagues, three 
are in New England: Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. The other 
two are Delaware and Hawaii, although 
in the latter steps have been taken to 
form one. 

Municipal leagues have had a difficult 
time trying to gain a permanent foothold 
in New England. Maine has had 
since 1936; for nearly twenty years it 
was the only one in New England. A 
Massachusetts league was organized only 
in February 1961. In New Hampshire 
a municipal association had been estab- 
lished in 1955 but in 1959 was forced 
to curtail its activities after the governor 
vetoed a legislative bill which would 
have authorized municipalities to appro- 
priate money for dues. New legislation 
was passed in 1961 to meet the gover- 
nor’s objections to the 1959 bill; it per- 
mits municipalities to make appropria- 
membership dues if the 
refrains from engaging in 
partisan political activity or appointing 
committees to appear before the legisla- 
ture on matters not affecting 
towns and 

In Connecticut 
attempted to become organized in the 
early 1930s with a grant obtained from 
the Spellman Foundation through co- 
operation of the American Municipal 
Association. After a time interest lagged 
In 1937 another league was organized, 
pub- 
lished a newsletter, held conferences for 
municipal officials and undertook such 
projects as a model pension 
ordinance and a study of fiscal relations 
between the state of Connecticut and its 
169 towns and cities. With the outbreak 
of World War II, interest in the second 
league declined until 1953, when a third 


one 


tions for 
association 


directly 
cities. 


municipalities first 


also under a Spellman grant. It 


municipal 
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attempt at organization was made. How- 
ever, three years later, the organization 
again became inactive. 

The fourth stab at organization comes 
at a time when Connecticut's towns and 
cities, like those elsewhere, are encoun- 
tering fiscal and other problems arising 
out of an expanding population’s de- 
mands for more and more government 
services. Connecticut’s 5,004 square 
miles make it the third smallest in the 
nation. Consequently, even its smallest 
town (which has only 383 inhabitants) 
is within a comparatively short driving 
distance to the state capital at Hartford. 

It is this easy access which in the 
past led officials to believe that a munic- 
ipal league was not necessary. As the 
officials themselves could make their 
needs known to the state legislators 
without too much difficulty, and since 
there are several public and private 
agencies that perform many of the re- 
search functions of leagues, urgency for 
establishing a league was lacking. 

Now, however, confronted with prob- 
lems which cannot be resolved through 
a personal appearance at the state capital 
alone, many officials are re-examining the 
benefits of mutual assistance through an 
association. They are seeking to revital- 
ize the Connecticut Association of 
Towns and Cities, formed in 1953, and 
are rewriting its constitution and by- 
laws in order to bring them up to date 
and to give consideration to changes that 
have taken place in the municipalities. 


RosALINe LEVENSON 
University of Connecticut 


Study of N. Y. City’s High 
Level Man Power Needs Begins 


An intensive study of New York 
City’s man power needs in the upper 
categories has been undertaken by the 
Brookings Institution under contract 
with the Department of Health of the 
City of New York and the Mayor's 
Committee on Professional, Technical 
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and Managerial Manpower. David T. 
Stanley, director of the Office of Man- 
agement Policy of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, has 
been appointed to head the study. 

It will focus on the city’s 
shortage of qualified professional, tech- 
nical and managerial personnel and is 
expected to take to the end of 1962 to 
complete. It will require a small pro- 
fessional staff supplemented by consult- 
ants and other part-time assistants. 

To assess the dimensions of the prob- 
lem and to recommend solutions, the 
Brookings research group will make an 
evaluation of the city’s personnel system, 
which is one of the oldest in the country. 
The staff will analyze the ways in which 
technological and other changes have 
made it increasingly difficult for the city 
to meet its needs for some 30,000 pro- 
fessional, scientific and managerial posi- 


critical 


tions. 

The study will cover the recruitment 
and system, attitudes of 
ployees and potential employees, person- 
nel turnover, training activities and op- 
portunities, the promotion system, man 
power utilization, and 
Some attention will also 
similar aspects of personnel administra- 
tion in the New York State government. 

Tentative findings will be made avail- 
able during the course of the study to 
city officials and the mayor’s advisory 
committee. A comprehensive final report 
will be published, presenting findings 
and recommendations. 


N. Y. City Charter Plan 
Makes Progress 


Attacks upon the state law giving the 
mayor of New York City 
power to appoint a charter revision com- 
mission! at this time have been rebuffed 
by the Appellate Division of the state’s 


selection em- 


compensation. 
be given to 


exclusive 


1 See the Review, May 1961, page 259, 
and prior references there noted. 
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Supreme Court, and also by the Court 
of Appeals, the highest court of the state. 

A Supreme Court justice on May 5 
had upheld the mayor's authority to 
appoint a commission, which was done 
early in April, but declared a provision 
barring the city council from appointing 
a rival commission invalid. The Appel- 
late Division on May 18, in a unanimous 
decision from the bench following argu- 
ment, upheld the entire statute; and on 
June 9 the Court of Appeals did like- 
wise. Thereupon the New York City 
3oard of Estimate voted an appropria- 
tion for the mayor’s commission which 
had been previously denied. 

The mayor’s commission, headed by 
John T. Cahill, has meanwhile been 
active; it has held public hearings in all 
five boroughs of the city and is working 
on a charter draft for submission by 
the time limit of August 9. 


AMA to Give Public 
Relations Awards 


The American Municipal Association 
will present awards in its municipal pub- 
lic relations awards competition for 1961 
at the American Municipal Congress to 
be held at the Olympia Hotel in Seattle, 
August 26-30. Deadline for submission 
of entries, to be sent to the AMA at 
1612 K Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., was set for August 1. The awards 
committee will decide on the best single 
public relations project and on the best 
over-all public relations effort of cities 
in three population categories. 


Florida Redistricts; 
Constitution Reform Lags 


A redistricting for congressional seats 
was accomplished by the Florida legisla- 
ture one hour before it adjourned on June 
2 after a 60-day session. The state gains 
four representatives in Congress as a 
result of the 1960 census. Redistricting 
was therefore much desired but caused 
bitter controversy. The final bill was a 
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compromise drafted by a committee of 
three senators and three representatives. 

Legislators from heavily populated 
areas in south Florida called the result 
grossly unfair. One southern district 
contains 660,000 people, while a northern 
district up of 
counties has only 237,000 people. 

The legislative council, which handles 


made thirteen rural 


legislative matters between sessions,has 
consisted of one senator and one repre- 
congressional 


the 


from each 
Rather 
members chosen 
the 


old basis. 


sentative 


district. than have council 


districts, 
the 


from the new 
legislature decided to continue 

A proposed revision of the state’s 76- 
year-old constitution was presented to the 
legislature in May but made little prog- 
ress. It the result of 
between Governor Farris 


was conferences 
Bryant and key 
legislators and was not believed to be 
highly controversial. The present consti- 
tution 1885, has 


amended times contains 


was adopted in been 
100 


some 35,000 words 


over and 
Twelve of its twenty 
articles would be changed by the pro- 
posed revision. By June 1 the legislature 
had acted only on the preamble and two 

further 
The 


is in two years. 


articles, and consideration was 


abandoned. next legislative session 


According to Robert W. Delaney, 
writing in the Orlando Sentinel on June 
2, “To date, the House and the Senate 


have passed a rewrite of the preamble, 
which changed only a couple of words 
and some spelling. They also passed and 
sent to the governor articles dealing with 
the state boundary and the division of 
powers. None of the changes were major 
or controversial.” 


South Carolina Reapportions 
Lower House 


annual session 
South Carolina 


following a 


During its 
May, the 


Assembly, 


ending in 
General 


pattern of long 


standing, reapportioned the House of 
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Representatives on the basis of the 1960 


census. Reapportionment proved to be 
one of the major battles of the session, 
finally being adopted as part of the com- 
promises in the appropriation bill. 
Actually, the fight was not so much 
on reapportionment as on acceptance of 
the 1960 census as the basis for distribu- 
tion of state-collected 
1960 


many revenues. 


Accepting the census would give 


several “big counties” which had most 
of the population gain a decided advan- 
tage over the “small counties.” The 


Senate, where each county is equal (one 
member per county), insisted that small 
counties be protected financially 
the House-approved re- 
apportionment was accepted but with the 
proviso in the appropriation bill that no 
county would get less than 95 per cent 
of its financial the 
1950 census. Generally, this means that 


As a 
compromise, 


entitlement under 
the counties which increased in popula- 


tion will share of 


not receive their full 
revenue the 1960 


sizeable 


state under 
This 


few of 


census. 
sum in a 
had 
Perhaps the big coun- 
this arrange- 
House 


formula after the 


amounts to a 
the 
population gains. 
ties 


counties which major 
were wise to accept 

The reapportioned 
refuse to honor such a 


ment. could 


elections next summer. In the long run 


the big counties could win. 
Reapportionment caused a shift of 
only seven seats out of a possible 124 
Four of the reapportioned seats went to 
the three largest counties—in the 200,000 
The other three 


population class. were 


won by counties in the 65,000-80,000 
range. Strangely, two large counties 
each lost a member. The other five 


losing were counties in the 25,000-40,000 
category. 

3ased on the formula set up by Man- 
ning J. Dauer and Robert G. Kelsay! 
the minimum population 
(46.72 per cent) needed to elect a ma- 


percentage of 


jority in the House remains almost the 


1 See the NaTIONAL MuN RE- 


view, DecemBer 1955, page 5 
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same, while in the Senate the percentage 
(26.57 per cent) dropped approximately 
three points. 

Rosert H. SToOuDEMIRE 
University of South Carolina 


N. J. Assembly Opposes 
Automatic Reapportionment 


A resolution requiring a referendum in 
November on a proposed constitutional 
amendment providing for automatic re- 
apportionment of the Assembly—lower 
house of the New Jersey legislature— 
was defeated in the Assembly by a vote 
of 32 to twenty. On February 1, 1961, 
a reapportionment measure, based on the 
1960 census, was adopted under court 
pressure.1 This measure called for auto- 
matic reapportionment after each census, 
but the constitutionality of that provision 
was questioned and an amendment to 
cover the point was introduced in the 
legislature. 

Opposition was led by Democratic 
assemblymen from Hudson and Essex 
Counties, each of which lost three seats 
in the 1961 apportionment. 


More Apportionment 
Suits Filed 


A tenth law suit since 1957, seeking 
relief from legislative malapportionment,? 
has been filed by six citizens of Missis- 
sippi in the Chancery Court of Harrison 
County (Docket No. 43,076) alleging 
that the present 1890 state constitution is 
in violation of the 1870 act of Congress 
readmitting Mississippi to representation 
in Congress, that it is in violation of the 
fourteenth amendment to the federal 
constitution, that it was never ratified by 
the voters of the state as required by the 
1869 constitution, and that the legislature 
has more members in each house than 


om See the Review, March 1961, page 


_ 2 Suits had previously been instituted 
in nine other states. 
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the constitution permits. Reapportion- 
ment by the legislature is permissive, not 
obligatory, and there has been none for 
70 years, with the result that some voters 
now have eighteen times as much repre- 
sentation as others. 

The issues in the Mississippi court are 
utilized as justification for filing an 
amicus curiae brief in the Tennessee 
case,3 currently pending in the United 
States Supreme Court. The motion by 
the Mississippi attorneys for leave to file 
the brief, after noting similarities and 
differences in the Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi cases, states: 

“While the parallel legislative failures 
to reapportion periodically for a period 
of 60 years, the constitutional mandates to 
the contrary notwithstanding, demon- 
strate a related interest in the subject 
matter, the Mississippi taxpayers believe 
that legal arguments will not be ade- 
quately presented by the parties touching 
upon the reapportionment issues peculiar 
to the Mississippi case.” 

Still another suit, the eleventh, has 
been brought in the U. S. District Court 
of the Southern District of Ohio. It asks 
for the invalidation of a 1902 amendment 
to the Ohio constitution reading: “each 
county shall have one representative.” 

It is explained that in 1902 only eight 
counties (out of 88) were short of the 
population quota obtained by dividing the 
state population by the 100 seats of 
the state House of Representatives. Since 
then vast changes have led to a situation 
where 48 of the counties are below the 
current quota, with great injustice to the 
populous counties and disparities of repre- 
sentation varying as high as sixteen to 
one. The suit invokes Article 4, section 
4, of the federal constitution, the four- 
teenth amendment thereof and the Federal 
Civil Rights Act. 

The situation would be automatically 
corrected by an apportionment made in 





3 Baker v. Carr; see the Review, May 
1961, page 256, and earlier references 
cited there. 
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accordance with the constitutional rules 
that preceded the 1902 amendment. In 
Ohio the apportionment is done by a 
board consisting of the governor, 
secretary of state and auditor, without 
participation by the legislature. The com- 
plaint, Nolan v. DiSalle et al., asks for 
reference of the case to a special three- 
judge court. 

In the interval while the Tennessee case 
awaits reargument, scheduled for October 
in the Supreme Court, the other cases 
follows: 

The Minnesota and New Jersey cases 
were withdrawn when the legislatures 
responded by reapportioning under threat 
of court action. The Florida case was 
denied in the Federal Court of Appeals 
and was not carried further. The Michi- 
gan, Maryland, Indiana, New York and 
Georgia cases are in various stages of 
progress in state and federal courts. 


R.S.C. 


stand as 


Special Commission for 
Michigan ‘Con-Con’ Study 


Governor John B. Swainson of Michi- 
gan has appointed a special commission of 
eighteen members to prepare for the 
October constitutional convention.! As 
chairman he named Howard J. Stoddard 
of East Lansing, president of the Michi- 
gan National Bank and a member of 
Citizens for Michigan, who has been 
active in the campaign for calling a 
convention. 

A request of Governor Swainson, a 
Democrat, to the legislature for a $100,000 
appropriation to finance a preparatory 
commission, following the April vote for 
the convention, was rejected by the Re- 
publican-controlled Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. In appointing the commission the 
governor expressed the hope that money 
will be made available so that it can 
employ a staff. 

The indicated functions 


of the com- 


1 See the Review, May 1961, page 252. 
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mission have to do with physical facilities, 
rules, staff, library, preliminary infor- 
mation, consultant services and studies of 
substantive issues for the consideration 
of delegates. 


Massachusetts Senate Rejects 
Constitution Convention 


Proposed legislation for a constitutional 
convention was turned down in the 
Massachusetts May by a 
standing vote of sixteen to two. The 
chief reason was alleged to be the cost, 
estimated at $4 million by opponents and 
at $2 to $3 million by advocates. The 
Senate president also attacked the pro- 
posal as a plan to reduce the membership 
of the legislature. 


Senate in 


Proponents are expected to concentrate 
efforts on an initiative petition for a 
referendum on the question next year. 


Connecticut to Vote on 
Five Amendments in 1962 


Five proposed amendments to the Con- 
necticut constitution will be before the 
state’s voters in November 1962, these 
having been approved by both houses of 
the legislature this spring. They had 
received the necessary first approval by 
the House of Representatives in 1959. 
All five are concerned with election and 
voting procedures as follows: 


1. To permit absentee voting on pro- 
posed constitutional amendments ; 

2. To permit automatic registration 
when a voter moves from one town to 
another within the state—at present he 
must go through the same procedure as 
a new voter; 

3. To authorize the legislature to 
establish a new system for registration of 
new voters—now sworn in by the town 
clerk and board of selectmen;: 

4. To require voting for governor and 
lieutenant governor as a unit :1 


1 See also page 356, this issue. 
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5. To authorize absentee enrollment as 
voters of overseas military personnel, 
their families other government 
personnel. 


and 


Arizona Legislature 


Takes Varied Actions 


Arizona cities and towns were given 
authority to prevent the incorporation of 
new municipalities within their fringe 
areas by a law enacted by the recent 
regular session of the legislature. The 
law declares all territory having a popu- 
lation of 5,000 or more within six miles 
of a city or town, and all territory having 
a population of under 5,000 within three 
miles, to be an urbanized area. County 
boards of supervisors are forbidden to act 
upon a petition for incorporation from any 
territory within the urbanized area unless 
it is accompanied by a resolution from the 
city or town “causing the urbanized area 
to exist” which approves the proposed 
incorporation. If a city or town refuses 
to approve a petition for annexation from 
a portion of the urbanized area within 120 
days after presentation, the county board 
may act upon a petition for incorporation. 

All officers and employees of the state 
and its subdivisions, according to another 
law, must sign a written oath to support 
the constitutions of the United States and 
of Arizona. The law contains a general 
statement of policy concerning the “inter- 
national Communist conspiracy,” defines 
sedition and outlaws the Communist party 
as a_ political Persons 
violating their oath by acts defined in the 
law may be prosecuted for perjury. The 
law was passed after a more stringent 
bill, which would have required public 
employees to swear that they did not 
advocate the forceful overthrow of 
government in the United States or hold 
membership in a group with this objec- 
tive, failed to receive support. 


organization. 


The legislature also adopted the inter- 
state compact on juveniles and initiated 
two proposed amendments to the state 
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constitution, one of which provides for 
the continuity of state and local govern- 
ment operations in the event of emer- 
gencies attack and 
the other of which provides for primary 
and general elections for filling vacancies 
in the office of United States senator or 
representative. 


caused by enemy 


° , . . ? t 4 Ss 
University of Arizona Paut KELso 
R. I. Legislature Ends 
Record-Breaking Session 

After a final session of 33 hours—the 


longest single session in its history—the 
1961 Rhode Island legislature adjourned 
the evening of June 4 (the Senate at 
9:40 P. M., the House at 10:06). 


longest previous final session had been 


The 
somewhat over 24 hours. Another record, 
of a sort, was made in that the legislatur: 
held 


previous record of 76. 


79 daily sessions, as against the 

Noting that all-night final sessions are 
not peculiar to Rhode Island, the state 
League of Women Voters 
“This method of doing the state’s business 
is disturbing to the public and difficult to 
understand. It was particularly disturbing 
in Rhode Island 
months went by with very little action on 
really significant legislation.” 

Out of some 1,600 bills introduced 
during the 1961 session, about 600 passed 


comments 


this year when five 


in both houses of the legislature. 


Direct Primary Law 


The league singled out several measures 


as especially important. One is a new 
direct primary law under which both 
major political parties will hold their 


primaries at the same polling places and 
on the same day—the second Tuesday 
after the first Monday in September. It 
provides representation behind the rails at 
polling places for unendorsed candidates 
and eliminates an existing provision that 
when a voter is challenged at the polls in 
a primary he must pledge himself to vote 


on election day for the candidates 
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nominated at his party primary. The new 


law merely requires him to sign an 


affidavit of his eligibility to participate in 
the party primary. 


Constitution Commission 


A long-sought commission review of 


the state’s 119-year-old constitution, 


which has been amended 35 times, was 
finally sanctioned by the legislature and 
approved by Governor John A. Notte, 


Jr., who said that after completion of the 


commission’s study he hopes for a con- 


stitutional convention to consider the 
changes the 
The 


Providence 


commission may propose 
University, 


University 


presidents of Brown 
College 


Island 


and the 


of Rhode will be among the 


thirteen members of the commission. Of 
senators, 
and 


the others three will be state 


hree will be state representatives 


Governor Notte will appoint four mem- 


bers as public representatives. A report 
is to be prepared by March 1, 1962. A 


$15,000 appropriation for the commission 


was voted 


Other Legislation 


4 division of local and metropolitan 


within the 
iministration has been authorized 


affairs state Department of 


A 


had 





This 
been recommended by the state's 
Study 


ordinate local and metropolitan programs 


Fiscal Commission. It will co- 


when the state provides assistance and 
will take over the functions of the Board 
of Tax Equalization. 

A “Baby Hoover Commission” was 


authorized earlier in the ion and is 


sess 


now at work in an effort to consolidate 
and coordinate various state departments 
and bureaus. 

Additional 


for each of two localities, Cranston and 


senators were authorized 
Warwick, in view of increased numbers 
of registered voters. 

Instead of a state income tax as urged 
by Governor Notte the legislature finally 
voted for an increased tax on insurance 
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premiums and state collection of intangi- 
ble personal property taxes. This tax 
plan was vetoed on June 12 by the gov- 
ernor, saying that he would institute a 
strict austerity program “until the people 
of Rhode Island indicate to me that they 
are prepared to pay for the services they 
want.” 


Wyoming Establishes 
Legislative Council 


The 1961 session of the Wyoming 
legislature adopted an act creating a 
permanent Legislative Council. It in- 


cludes the president of the Senate and 
House, ex officio; 
members 


the speaker of the 


these officials appoint eight 


from each of their bodies, 
not all to be of the same political party 
in either case. The council is the succes- 
Research Com- 
1959 legislature 


will prepare a 


respective 


sor to the Legislative 
mittee set up by the 
Among other 
legislative program. It will also appoint 


duties it 


a committee to investigate the costs of 
The 
cil was granted an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the 1961-63 biennium 


state governmental activities coun- 


New Mexico to Have 
New Personnel System 
The New 


adopted a law to establish a new 


legislature has 
State 


Mexico 


personnel system, according to the Pub- 
lic Personnel Association. It provides for 
a five-member Personnel Board appointed 
by the governor, gives other elective state 
officials the option of placing their em- 
ployees under the new plan, exempts em- 
ployees with at least one year of service 
from taking qualifying tests but requires 
others, 


examinations for all requires 


agency heads to hire only from lists 


resulting from tests, and prohibits politi- 
cal activity by state workers. 


The plan encompasses employees of 
agencies controlled by the governor, 
federal grants-in-aid agencies and em- 


ployees of the state highway department 
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Metropolitan Areas : : 


° William N. Cassella, Jr., Editor 





Twin Cities District 
Proposal Defeated 


New Metropolitan Sanitary 
Setup Rejected by Senate 


N acrimonious special session of the 

Minnesota legislature, preoccupied 
with taxes and appropriations, defeated 
a proposal to establish a Twin Cities 
Metropolitan Sanitary District! which 
had passed the House in the regular ses- 
sion, 114-2, and in the extra session, 
116-1. 

The bill would have created a metro- 
politan organization including parts of 
six counties, 82 municipalities and 21 
townships. As finally adopted in the 
House, it would have retained the three 
members of the present twin-cities sani- 
tary district board of trustees from Min- 
neapolis, the three from St. Paul, and 
the single outstate member, and would 
have added three suburban trustees, a 
reasonably equitable distribution by popu- 
lation and assessed valuation in the 
metropolitan area. 

In the special session the bill was 
reported from the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee to the floor, but was re-referred 
to the Civil Administration Committee 
in a power play by opponents which 
Senate proponents had not foreseen and 
had made no plans to forestall. The 
re-referral was explained on the basis of 
the highest motives: the necessity to 
amend certain provisions of the proposal 
to strengthen it. 

Back in Civil Administration, the bill 
met a slow death after surviving early 
tests. Chief executioner was a Minne- 
apolis senator who had evinced no in- 
terest in it during the regular session. 


1 See 
page 620. 


the Review, December 1960, 


The senator’s specifications of weakness 
were directed toward provisions taken 
directly and verbatim from the existing 
statute under which the present Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul sanitary district operates. 
The proposal for a metropolitan district 
was, in effect, an enlargement of the 
present district, which is tax-supported 
by Minneapolis and St. Paul but draws 
important sustenance from contracts by 
which these major cities provide sewage 
disposal service to 24 suburbs making up 
about two-thirds of the suburban popu- 
lation. 

Mayor P. Kenneth Peterson of Minne- 
apolis (since defeated) and the leader- 
ship of the Minneapolis City Council 
(which underwent a change in eight of 
the thirteen seats in the recent city elec- 
tion) had vigorously opposed the meas- 
ure in the House hearings in the regu- 
lar session, and had once caused the biil 
to be laid over by the House Civil Ad- 
ministration Committee for further study. 
This decision was immediately revoked 
and the bill sent to the floor when the 
committee compromised Minneapolis fi- 
nancial demands. St. Paul supported the 
bill. 

The proposal for a Metropolitan Sani- 
tary District was the principal recom- 
mendation of the Interim Commission on 
Municipal Laws? which reported a water 
pollution crisis to the legislature. The 
commission drew the bill with assistance 
from the Twin Cities Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Commission and the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul Sanitary District and consulta- 
tion with the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities. The commission managed 
the successful House fight where nearly 
all the skirmishing took place during 
the regular session. Governor Elmer L. 


2 Report of the Commission on Mu- 
nicipal Laws, Submitted to the 1961 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota. 
St. Paul, 1961, 94 pages. 
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Anderson gave vigorous support to the 
bill. The governor’s committee appointed 
to assist in reaching agreement, with 
Verne C. Johnson, executive director of 
the Citizens League of Minneapolis, as 
chairman, aided materially, as did the 
Citizens League and the Metropolitan 
Planning Commission. 
> > 

The interim commission submitted the 
proposal as part of a package to meet 
the serious contamination emergency. It 
also recommended statewide enabling 
legislation to authorize creation of sani- 
tary districts and licensing of well dril- 
lers, private sewer contractors and scav- 
engers (who clean and service septic 
tanks and private sewers) in order to 
enforce safe standards in the drilling of 
shallow wells and the construction and 
servicing of private sewers and septic 
tanks. It proposed to ease the require- 
ments for municipalities to establish 
central water systems by eliminating the 
necessity of a public vote where only 
revenue bonds are involved on the theory 
that an election should no more be re- 
quired to create a water system than to 
establish police protection. 

Of these, the bill authorizing creation 
of sanitary districts in outstate Minne- 
sota was passed. Ironically, such districts 
may now be created anywhere in the 
state except in the metropolitan area 
where the problem is most critical. The 
bill to eliminate the necessity of a public 
vote to establish central systems 
by municipalities also became law. 

The impelling force behind the water 
and sewer recommendations was testi- 
mony elicited by the interim commission 
from the Minnesota Department of Health 
showing approximately one-half of all 
shallow wells tested to be contaminated. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
took note of this serious threat to public 
health and residential property values by 
refusing home loans in some of the large 
suburbs of long standing until they could 
give firm assurance of establishment of 


water 
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a central water supply within one year. 
Thus the federal government again took 
necessary action in a matter which should 
have been handled locally. 

As temporary measures to plug the 
gap until it next meets, the legislature, 
after defeating the metropolitan proposal, 
authorized six north suburbs, up-river 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul, to create 
a sanitary district, but left approval of 
any treatment plant to the major cities 
and the health department, which leaves 
serious doubt they will ever be allowed 
to empty sewage into the Mississippi 
which will then wend its way between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. True to the 
prediction of the proponents of the met- 
ropolitan solution early in the session, 
the legislature then raised the bond au- 
thority and otherwise amended the act 
under which the present Minneapolis-St. 
Paul Sanitary District operates to en- 
able the central cities to provide more 
capacity, plus secondary treatment, to 
sign up more suburban customers, to 
further prejudice the chance of a metro- 
politan district in which the suburbs are 
partners instead of customers. 

A five-year engineering study by the 
present district recommended the metro- 
politan approach and indicated that one 
central plant would not only be advanta- 
geous from the public health standpoint, 
but also would cost $100,000,000 as con- 
trasted to $150,000,000 for each munici- 
pality to go it alone (which is obviously 
impossible anyway in a metropolitan area 
with 130 municipalities, most of them 
without access to a watercourse). 

The Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan 
area was on the verge of a major adven- 
ture in metropolitan partnership during 
the recent session. As they skittishly ap- 
proached this union, it was the larger 
central city, not the suburbs, which stood 
in the way. The newly elected Minne- 
apolis mayor, Arthur Naftalin, a political 
scientist of high professional and practi- 
cal standing, criticized this obstruction 
and lack of leadership in his campaign. 
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Perhaps another legislature will find 
Minneapolis in a more cooperative mood 
and metropolitan partnership to promote 
the public health and welfare may then 
proceed. 

Josern Rosse, Chairman 
Minnesota Commission on 
Municipal Laws 


Milwaukee Study Group 
Offers Metro Solutions 


The Milwaukee Metropolitan Study 
Commission has released a special report, 
Metropolitan Milwaukee Problems—Solu- 
tions) which supplements previous re- 
ports to the governor and legislature. 
Stress is placed upon past transfers of 
functions from localities to Milwaukee 
and recommendations of the commission 
for further transfers to the county. 

“Transferring local functions to the 
county is not a new phenomenon in 
Milwaukee County.” Since 1851 poor re- 
lief (later other welfare programs were 
added) has been a county function. In 
the 1920s airports became a county func- 
tion and in the 1930s it was given gen- 
eral control and maintenance of parks. 
In recent years smoke control and ex- 
pressways have been transferred to the 
county. 

Commission recommendations call for 
making refuse and garbage disposal (as 
distinguished from refuse and garbage 
collection) a county function. A county 
planning department was proposed which 
would perform information and advisory 
services on a county basis. Land use and 
zoning controls would be retained as 
local responsibilities. Recommendations 
dealing with tax assessment included 
abolition of local assessment departments 
and transferring assessment to the county. 

Although no transfer was involved 
commission recommendations on police 
protection asked that a central uniform 
reporting service for police information 


1 750 North Lincoln Memorial Drive, 
Milwaukee 2, 26 pages. June 19, 1961. 
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and a central police records depository 
be established. 

The commission pointed to the fact 
that the administrative structure of Mil- 
waukee County has been strengthened 
with the creation of the office of county 
executive, modernized accounting and 
budgetary procedures, and some admin- 
istrative reorganization of county de- 
partments. Noting that the coumty’s ad- 
ministrative structure can accommodate 
new functions of government the commis- 
recommended the “urban county 
approach” which means “in all . cases 
where a local government function in 
Milwaukee County is transferred in the 
foreseeable future, that such function be 
transferred to the government of Mil- 
waukee County, unless it is transferred 
to the government of the state of Wis- 
consin.” 


sion 


It opposed creation of special districts 
for the performance of area-wide func- 
tions. “It is important that one 
elected body in so far as is practicable, 
have the responsibility and the power to 
decide how much taxes must be raised 
for the various, competing, 
area-wide functions of government. 

The appropriate elected body for this 
purpose is the Milwaukee County Board 
of Supervisors.” 

One qualification to the “urban county 
approach” was stated. Where the metro- 
politan area transcends the county's 
boundaries intercounty contractual agree- 
ments and contracts between Milwaukee 
County and municipalities outside the 
county may be able to mitigate the effects 
of problems which spill over the county 
line. However, if this proves insufficient, 
serious consideration should be given to 
legislation changing county boundaries. 


ABAG Headquarters 
Established 
The Association of Bay Area Govern- 
ments has established its headquarters 
office in the Hotel Claremont, Berkeley 
(Continued on page 381) 


sometimes 
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County Government. ‘ 


Samuel K. Gove, Editor 





DeKalb Co. Report 
Bringing Results 
Local Officials Act 


On Recommendations 


FRRECOMMENDATIONS of the latest 
report of the DeKalb County, Geor- 
gia, Local Government Commission have 
been received favorably by the press and 
civic groups and their implementation by 
county officials is under way 
DeKalb County, second most populous 
in Georgia,! has changed within two 
decades from a rural to an urban county 
and it has tried to face its problems as 
As early 
became 


part of metropolitan Atlanta 
as 1948 leaders of 
concerned about its growth and created 


the county 


a Local Government Commission to study 
these problems. The 1954 
recommendations resulted in the reorgani- 
zation of the county government from a 


commission’s 


commission. 


one-man to a five-man 
On March 25, 1959, a second Local 
Government Commission composed of 


sixteen laymen was created by an act of 
One of 
its first actions was to secure the assist- 
ance of Public 
of Chicago. 


the Georgia General Assembly 


Administration Service 

hroughout 1959 and a major part of 
1960, intensive studies were made of the 
services and the tax system of the 
county. The commission held public meet- 
ings throughout the county to hear citi- 
zens discuss major problems. In addition, 
some two 


a questionnaire was sent to 


hundred civic groups. The main objec- 


tive of the commission’s study was to 
1 The 1940 census reported 86,942 


people in DeKalb County. By 1950 the 
population had grown to 136,345, a 57 
per cent increase, and by 1960 to 255,587, 
an increase of 87.4 per cent. 


make sure that DeKalb County would 
be ready to receive the tremendous in- 
crease of population anticipated. 

The commission in its December 1959 
interim report,2 explained that “public 
interest would best be served by evolu- 
tionary changes and improvements” rather 
than by revolutionary changes. Although 
the commission saw no evidence of gross 
waste or negligence in the county or 
local governments, it stated that “a sys- 
tematic program of government organiza- 
tion adjustments, designed to minimize 
the cost of services and accelerate eco- 
nomic development so as to hold taxes 
as close to present levels as possible,” 
should be adopted. 

Recommendations made in the interim 
report included: (1) Adopt a county 
manager form of government in place 
of the multiple commission; (2) set up 
adequate police records; (3) coordinate 
planning and establish a county-wide 
master plan for future development of 
all areas; (4) encourage and support 
industrial development; (5) set up a uni- 
form schedule jointly for 
businesses; (6) acquire rights of way for 
mapping streets; and (7) prepare a 
county-wide master plan. 

The Public Administration Service 
reported on its studies in November 1960. 
The report was incorporated in the com- 


license fee 


mission’s final report released in De- 
cember 1960.3 The PAS report was 
distributed for information with the 


caution that the commission did “not in 

2 DeKalb County—Program for Prog- 
ress, Interim Report of the DeKalb 
County Local Government Commission, 
with Supplementary Data. North Atlanta 
19, 1959. See the Review, July 1960, 
page 380. 

3 DeKalb County—Program for Prog- 
ress, Final report of the DeKalb County 


Local Government Commission, with 
Supplementary Data. North Atlanta 
19, 1960. 
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any way imply complete endorsement 
of it.” 

The commission urged that its final 
report be given wide distribution because 
“many problems of DeKalb County .. . 
exist simply due to lack of information 
and communication.” It made nine spe- 
cific recommendations for improvement. 
The first was again for a county man- 
ager form of government. The growth 
and complexity of the government had 
created a need for professional adminis- 
trative management with clear-cut dele- 
gation of policy-making functions to the 
county commission. The five-man or mul- 
tiple commission was to be retained. 

A long-range planning system with a 
capital budget program was recommended 
for adoption, to be used as a guide for 
future major county expenditures. The 
need for strengthening county planning 
operations and a strong stand on plan- 
ning by the county commissioners was 
stressed; the commission believed that 
the function of the planning commission 
had been relegated to making minor and 
irrelevant decisions and that this should 
be corrected by appointing members who 
know the subject and purpose of plan- 
ning and zoning. 

. * * 

The third recommendation reiterated 
the commission’s position that the coun- 
ty government should participate in the 
promotion of any desirable industrial de- 
velopment. Creation of a separate indus- 
trial development office or agency within 
the county government was not recom- 
mended in the belief that to do so would 
lead to confusion and duplication of 
services and organization. The commis- 
sion emphasized that the county should 
take advantage of the location and facili- 
ties of the DeKalb County Airport be- 
cause it was vital to any increased indus- 
trial development in the county. However, 
an earlier proposal that a fifteen-member 
industrial development board, which 
would establish policies for the expendi- 
ture of any public funds made available 
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for promoting industrial development in 
the county and approved by the county 
planning commission in 1959, was en- 
dorsed by the commission. 

The commission studied the status of 
municipalities in the county and recom- 
mended that no attempt be made to 
abolish any of them but that every effort 
should 5e made “to point the way for 
the improvement of service through con- 
solidation on a voluntary basis wherever 
possible.” The data collected by the 
commission made it clear that functional 
consolidations are desirable because they 
can provide better services at lower cost. 
The study of municipalities pointed to 
weaknesses, including the disproportion- 
ate share of governmental costs borne 
by some of the incorporated areas and 
the lack of communication between 
county and municipal officials. 

The commission recommended that all 
activities of the county government in- 
volved in the design, construction, main- 
tenance and operation of water supply, 
sewerage, refuse collection and disposal, 
street and road maintenance, traffic en- 
gineering and other physical facilities be 
incorporated in a _ single department. 
This department would also include such 
related functions as the administration 
of building codes and the examining and 
licensing of tradesmen and contractors. 

The commission also recommended 
establishment of a law department headed 
by the county attorney. No recommenda- 
tion was made for any change in the 
finance department but the commission 


emphasized the importance of public 
relations in tax assessment. It also rec- 
ommended that “new and _ stronger 


efforts” b made to install vital utility 
services on a metropolitan basis for 
DeKalb County as an integral part of 
the Atlanta Metropolitan area. _ It 
stressed the importance of greater co- 
ordination in the field of parks and 
recreation and greater emphasis upon 
facilities for cultural activities. 
Another recommendation was for the 
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employment of a director of public safety 
whose major function would be super- 
vision over all public safety services, in- 
cluding fire and police departments and 
crime prevention and detection activities. 

Although the Public Administration 
Service recommended a personnel board 
for the county, the commission felt that 
the present personnel policies and man- 
agement were adequate and that no 
change should be made in the present 
merit board. 

> a: > 

A major concern of the Local Gov- 
ernment Commission was the lack of 
suitable communication between key off- 
cials of the county and local govern- 
ments. It proposed that a special meet- 
ing be called by the chairman of the 
county commission at least semi-annually 
to present matters of mutual interest to 
all county boards, department heads and 
municipal officials. It also believed that 
the county should provide some mech- 
anism for continuing research and action 
on programs advocated in the Local 
Government Commission's report. 

The recommendations of the commis- 
sion were received favorably by county 
leaders and were supported by the local 
newspapers and the League of Women 
Voters. One significant event was the 
election of a liberal county chairman 
who took office on January 1, 1961. He 
began immediately to put several of 
the commission’s recommendations into 
effect. One of his first actions was to 
improve communications with other 
county officials and with those of the 
various municipalities. He held formal 


and informal conferences with them to 
discuss his program and the recom- 
mendations of the Local Government 
Commission. His next step was reor- 


ganization of the county government 
along the lines suggested by the com- 
mission with public safety and public 
works receiving particular attention. 
The third major department being or- 
ganized is health, welfare and community 
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service and the fourth the finance de- 
partment. Separate from the four new 
departments will be the following staff 
agencies: planning, personnel and public 
information. 

It is too early to state what effect the 
reorganization will have upon the county 
government. The chairman of the county 
commission is working diligently to 
bring to the county the finest and most 
efficient services possible. To the Local 
Government Commission goes much 
credit for the spade work in revealing 
the needs and making them known to 
the public. Without its studies very 
little could have been done. 


Lynwoop M. HOoLianp 
Emory University 


Alaska Borough 
Government Established 


After 27 months of statehood, Alaska 
has adopted statutory authority for the 
establishment of its first system of area- 
wide local government. In place of the 
traditional county government, the new 
state’s constitution provided for boroughs 
based on standards to include “popula- 
tion, geography, economy, transporta- 
tion.”1 The 1961 legislature implemented 
the constitutional provision with enact- 
ment of a borough local government bill. 
The bill, signed by Governor Egan on 
May 1, is effective October 1, 1961. 

The new law provides for incorpora- 
tion of organized boroughs upon local 
petition, state administrative review of 
standards for incorporation, and a favor- 
able local vote of all those voting. Judi- 
cial review of the action is also provided. 

Standards for incorporation provide: 

“1. The population of the area pro- 
posed for incorporation shall be inter- 
related and integrated as to its social, 
cultural and economic activities. The 
population shall be qualified and willing 


1 See the Review, April 1959, page 
203. 
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to assume the duties arising out of in- 
corporation, shall have a clear under- 
standing of the nature of the undertak- 
ing for which they ask, and shall be 
large enough and stable enough to war- 
rant and support the operation of organ- 
ized borough government; 

“2. The boundaries of the proposed 
organized borough shall conform gen- 
erally to the natural geography of the 
incorporation, shall 
and proper 

integrated 


proposed for 
necessary 


area 
include all 
for the full 
local government services, but shall ex- 


areas 
development of 


clude all areas such as military reserva- 
tions, glaciers, ice caps, and uninhabited 
and unused lands unless such areas are 
integrated 


necessary or desirable for 
local government ; 

“3. The economy of the 
organized borough shall 
trading area with the human and finan- 
cial resources capable of providing an 
adequate level of governmental services. 
In determining the sufficiency and sta- 
bility of an area’s economy, land use, 


proposed 


encompass a 


property valuations, total economic base, 
total personal income, present and poten- 
tial resource or commercial development, 
anticipated functions, expenses, and in- 
come of the proposed organized borough, 
shall be considered ; 

“4. The transportation 
the area proposed for incorporation shall 
be of such a unified nature as to facili- 
tate the exchange 
necessary for the development of 


facilities in 


communication and 
inte- 
grated local government and a commu- 
nity of interests. Means of transporta- 
tion may include surface (both water 
and land) and air. Areas which are 
accessible to other parts of a proposed 
organized borough by water or air only 
may not be included within the organ- 
ized borough unless access to them is 
reasonably inexpensive, readily available, 
and reasonably safe. In considering the 
sufficiency of means of transportation 
within a proposed organized borough, 
existing and planned roads and high- 
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ways, air transport and landing facilities, 
boats and ferry systems, and railroads, 
shall be included.” 

Because of these standards, the 
law does not permit initial incorporation 
as a home rule borough. First, a 
borough must be incorporated as either 
a first- or second-class borough. Under 
nrst- 


new 


provisions for reclassification, a 
class borough at any time may adopt or 
repeal a home rule charter in the same 
manner as a first-class city; a second- 
class borough may become a first-class 
borough under the procedures for adding 
Merger and consolidation 
of two or more boroughs may be accom- 


to its powers. 


plished in the same manner as incorpora- 
that the 
approved by a 


tion of a borough except new 
incorporation must be 
majority of the electors in each borough 
proposing the 
Procedure for dissolution of a borough 


merger or consolidation. 
is the same as for incorporation. 
* * * 

The new law provides that a proposed 
borough may be headed by an electiv 
chief executive, known as a_ borough 
chairman, or by an appointive borough 
manager. The borough governing body 


is an assembly composed of members 
elected by the voters from outside any 
first-class within the 


ough, and of members appointed by and 


city located bor- 
from first-class city councils within the 
borough. The apportionment of members 
within and without the cities is made on 
a population basis. 

have three 


All organized boroughs 


primary borough-wide powers: educa- 
tion, planning and zoning, and property 
tax assessment and These 
powers are to be exercised both within 
and without any city located within the 
borough. Additional area-wide 
may be acquired by an organized bor 
ough if approved by the cities or voters 
Outside of cities, first-class organized 
boroughs have the same area-wide pow- 
ers as first-class cities. Second-class 


organized boroughs have the same area- 


collection. 


powers 
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wide powers as those of the first-class 
but are limited in the area outside of 
cities to those powers of first-class cities 
which the voters outside of cities have 
approved. 

No separate 
when the question of an 
merger, consolidation or dissolution is 
put to a vote. The requirement for an 
area-wide vote it is felt will prevent a 
minority veto over the affairs of the 
borough as a unit. The Local Boundary 
Commission (a state agency) decides 
whether or not petitions for annexation, 
etc., meet the standards of the law and 
thus should be submitted to the voters. 

School districts, public utility districts 
and health districts are given until 1963 
to come into conformity with the law’s 
Under Alaska’s  constitu- 
tion, all special districts’ powers 
vested in cities and boroughs. Conform- 
ance with the constitutional requirements 
for special districts can be accomplished 
by the special districts in several ways: 
annexation to or incorporation as Cities, 


are required 
annexation, 


majorities 


provisions. 
are 


incorporation as or into an organized 
borough, or by becoming a service area 
in a borough. 

The new law also establishes a single 
unorganized borough consisting of the 
entire state. The unorganized borough 
is not a functioning unit of government 
but rather a geographical designation for 
areas not within organized boroughs. 
Additional legislation 
before the establishment of an unorgan- 
ized borough will have significant effect 


Alaska. 


will be required 


upon 


Eprror’s Note: This material has been 
adapted from information supplied by 
Director Rodger W. Peques of the State 
Division of Local Affairs, and Mrs. Lucy 
Mick, executive secretary, League of 
Alaskan Cities. 


Two Counties Adopt, One 
Defeats, Manager Plan 

County commissioners in two of the 
largest North Carolina counties have 
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voted to hire county managers. Meck- 
lenburg County (Charlotte) commission- 
ers voted to adopt the county manager 
form of government effective December 
1962. According to Popular Government, 
published by the University of North 
Carolina, Forsyth County (Winston- 
Salem) has taken similar action. 
Placer County, California, defeated a 
proposed county manager charter on 
May 16 by a vote of 7,786 to 1,702. 


Hawaii Rules Out 
Local Legislation 


Adoption of Hawaii's state constitu- 
tion presaged a new approach to local 
government in the Aloha State. The 
first harbinger of the change in store 
was delivered to the state legislature this 
spring in the form of an attorney gen- 
eral’s opinion holding the legislature no 
longer has authority to create a water 
board for a single county. Hereafter, 


general laws must be enacted when 
legislating for local government. 
The local government § system of 


Hawaii probably represents the acme of 
simplicity. Three counties, a city-county, 
and a number of soil conservation dis- 
tricts comprise the sum total of local 
governmental units. Cities and towns are 
conspicuous by their legal absence. For 
argument’s sake, several quasi-municipal 
units such as urban redevelopment agen- 
cies and water boards might be classed 
as local units of government but in fact 
their activities are so closely integrated 
with those of the county or city-county 
in which they are located that any such 
attempt partakes of the artificial. 
During the half century of territorial 
rule, the legislature would generally 
enact laws for the neighbor counties 
(Hawaii, Maui and Kauai) and make 
separate provision for the city-county of 
Honolulu. The territorial solons were 
not disinclined to pass special laws 
applicable to a single county, however, 
or even to direct a local officer to per- 
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form a designated task. This practice 
was the target of Article VII, section 1, 
of the state constitution which provides 
in part that “each political subdivision 
shall have and exercise such powers as 
shall be conferred under general laws.” 

As a result of the attorney general’s 
opinion, special or local laws governing 
the counties and Honolulu which were 
passed prior to the adoption of the con- 
stitution remain in effect. In the attempt 
to provide self-government to the coun- 
ties with a minimum of interference by 
the legislature, however, and to prohibit 
“discrimination as to particular locali- 
ties,” the constitutional convention which 
drafted Hawaii’s constitution sought to 
end the practice. At the moment, the 
intent of the convention has prevailed. 

Yet unresolved are two questions re- 
lating to local government in Hawaii. 
One concerns the state courts and the 
extent to which they will condone the 
state legislature’s establishing “reason- 
able” classifications of local government, 
in effect eroding away the prohibition 
against local or special laws. Granted 
that the needs of municipal government 
are markedly different in Honolulu with 
its nearly half million population and in 
a neighbor county with less than one- 
twentieth that number of people. Once 
the two are differentiated by classifica- 
tion, however, it becomes an easy matter 
to deal with each county separately and 
thus defeat the constitution. 

The other question which has not yet 
been answered by the state legislature is 
when will it get around to passing 
enabling legislation, implementing the 
home rule charter provisions of the con- 
stitution? Section 2 of Article VII de- 
clares “each political subdivision shall 
have power to frame and adopt a charter 
for its own self-government within such 
limits and under such procedures as may 
be prescribed by law.” 


Relying upon mainland experience, 
until local units establish their own 
charter governments in Hawaii under 
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this constitutional provision, any protec- 
tion now afforded against special legis- 
lation by the attorney general’s recent 
opinion may prove to be more ephemeral 
than real. Should the Island legislature 
follow the tact of mainland legislatures, 
local legislation in the guise of general 
statutes may once again permit state 
legislative direction to reach into the 
details of a specific county’s administra- 
tion. Both constitutional provisions are 
complementary, and only the first skir- 
mish has been won with the ruling of 
the attorney general. 

NoRMAN MELLER 
University of Hawaii 


More States Seek 
To Abolish Coroners 


In Tennessee a bill creating a medical 
examiner system to replace much of the 
work of the constitutionally protected 
elective county coroners was passed in 
the present legislative session. A similar 
bill in the Minnesota legislature died in 
committee.! 

In New York Senator Warren M. 
Anderson of Binghamton introduced for 
the third time a bill calling for forma- 
tion of a joint legislative committee to 
study the laws relating to coroners and 
medical examiners and succeeded in 
committing the task to the permanent 
Law Revision Commission. The com- 
mission will make recommendations to 
modernize the old laws and the little 
used optional medical examiner law to 
the next session of the legislature. 

In Pennsylvania, where the medical 
society has in the past unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to modernize the coroner’s office, 
a constitutional amendment is being pre- 
pared to eliminate the coroner from the 
constitution and to facilitate legislation. 
The society also proposes creation of a 
central toxicological laboratory at Har- 


on See the Review, April 1961, page 
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risburg with mobile units capable of 
responding to calls from coroners and 
police officials. 

In Louisiana, the State Law Institute, 
which has been directed by the legisla- 
ture to write a mew code of criminal 
procedure, has produced a comprehensive 
report of the coroner procedures in other 
states and anticipates recommending to 
the legislature, when it meets in May, 
abolition of the coroner’s jury and jury 
inquests. 

Finally, in New Jersey a lone citizen 
who got himself elected by a few write- 
in votes to a county coronership has dedi- 
cated himself to getting his office abol- 
ished. The coroner’s office in New Jersey 
is a ghostly one, all the functions having 
been delivered long since to qualified 
medical examiners appointed by the 
county boards. But the solemn nonsense 
of electing coroners still goes on, al- 
though the coroner has no salary, no 
duties, no office, no desk, no chair and 
no telephone! 


R.S.C. 
NACO Plans 
Convention 
The 26th annual conference of the 


National Association of County Officials 
will be held in Chicago August 13-16. 
The Palmer House will be the head- 
quarters hotel. 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(Continued from page 374) 
5, California. Claude B. Hutchison, 
mayor of Berkeley, is association presi- 
dent, and Wilber E. Smith is executive 
director. Six counties and 56 cities are 
members of the association. 
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California Commission 


Publishes Special Papers 


Specific proposals of the Governor's 
Commission on Metropolitan Area Prob- 
lems of California were included in the 
commission’s report published in Decem- 
ber.1 The papers prepared for the com- 
mission have now been released in a 
single volume, Metropolitan California.2 

As stated in the foreword by Commis- 
sion Chairman Roy Sorenson, the papers 
which proved “so valuable to the com- 
mission” are being made “available for 
the benefit of all who are currently in- 
volved in the study of metropolitan 
growth and the solution of metropolitan 
problems.” These studies will be of in- 
terest to public officials and students of 
metropolitan problems in all parts of the 
country not only because discussions of 
California’s growing metropolitan areas 
are instructive but also because a number 
of the papers report experience in other 
places. 

Key problems concerning the role of 
the state as well as local government 
agencies are analyzed, including govern- 
mental structure, municipal incorpora- 
tion, boundary changes, and state plan- 
ning and program coordination. The 
functional problems of metropolitan trans- 
portation and air pollution are singled 
out for special treatment. Officials else- 
where will be particularily interested in 
a series of statements by city and county 
officials which present community atti- 
tudes toward metropolitan problems. 


1 See the Review, March 1961, page 
149. 
2 Edited by Ernest A. Engelbert. Sac- 


ramento, 185 pages, paper cover $5, cloth 
cover $6 
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Taxation and Finance : ‘ 


William J. D. Boyd, Editor 





Industrial Aid Bonds 


Nemesis or Panacea? 


‘Theft’ of Firms Starts 
An Interstate Rivalry 


NE of the most hotly debated topics 

in the realm of local government 
finance is the question of municipal 
bonds issued for the purpose of indus- 
trial development. 

Several states now authorize mumici- 
palities to issue tax-exempt bonds to 
finance the construction of industrial 
facilities which are then offered to private 
firms on a lease basis. One method com- 
monly used has been the establishment 
by the state of a revolving fund to be 
used in making loans to local industrial 
foundations; the local area provides a 
set percentage of the financing and the 
remaining funds are raised on the open 
market.1! 

Fearful that such bonds might be 
declared subject to federal taxation, 
since they represent use of public funds 
for private purposes, and thus bring 
down upon all state and local issues the 
same penalty, numerous private and gov- 
ernmental organizations have spoken out 
against the practice. 

Since the battle has some regional 
characteristics, the method of financing 
being extensively used throughout the 
south and not so much in New England, 
it has been referred to as “the second 
war between the states.” It has led to 
charges and recriminations about indus- 
trial piracy as plants have supposedly 
been “lured” from one part of the nation 
to another by this device. 

The Municipal Forum of New York 
issued two resolutions in May of this 


1 See the Review, October 1960, page 
506. 


year. One pointed out: “That full and 
unqualified immunity from federal in- 
come taxes of interest on bonds, notes 
and other obligations of the 
states and their political subdivisions 
is absolutely and unequivocally essential 
to the power of the states and their 
political subdivisions to finance the con- 
struction, acquisition and improvement of 
needed public facilities free from federal 
domination and control, including their 
right and obligation to raise the moneys 
therefor on a sound fiscal basis and at 
most reasonable cost to their citizens.” 

The other stated: “That it is contrary 
to the interests of states and their politi- 
cal subdivisions and contrary to sound 
public policy for the 
political subdivisions to issue their obli- 
gations to provide industrial plants or 
factory facilities for the principal benefit 
of private industry.” 

The Investment Bankers 
of America established a Special Com- 
mittee to Study Industrial Aid Financing 
by States and Political Subdivisions. Its 
report resoundingly condemned the prac- 
tice as “poor policy”? and noted that the 
three major default periods in the mu- 
nicipal credit history of this 
have had the common characteristic of 
“heavy indebtedness incurred for 
the purpose of aiding private enterprise.” 
The committee recommended the “amend- 
ment of the federal income tax 
deny the corporate lessee a 
for rental payment to the state or mu- 
nicipality for the use of the industrial 
plant acquired or improved out of the 
proceeds of tax-exempt bonds.” 

A similar note is sounded by John N. 
Mitchell in his article, “Municipal In- 
dustrial Aid Bonds” in the May issue of 
Municipal publication of the 


several 


states and their 


Association 


country 


law to 
deduction 


Finance, 


2 Municipal Industrial Financing, IBA, 
May 12, 1961, 40 pages. 
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Municipal Finance Officers Association 
of the United States and Canada. Another 
article in the same issue, “Industrial Aid 
Bonds—A Device for Attracting New 
Industry,” by Joseph F. Bradley and 
Oswald D. Bowlin, summarizes the pros 
and cons of industrial bonds in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“The main advantages of industrial aid 
bonds are these: 

“1. More jobs are created in the com- 
munity that issues these securities 


“2. Retail sales are stimulated. 
“3. Additional industry begets more 
industry. 


“The main disadvantages of industrial 
aid bonds are these: 

a 
to socialism. 

“2. As a result of these practices, the 
federal government may tax the income 


Such financial practices may lead 


on all state and municipal bonds. 

“3. There is the possibility that state 
and municipal sovereignty may be jeop- 
ardized. 

“4. Such financial practices may lead 
to ill will between the regions that gain 
industry and those that lose industry. 

“From the viewpoint of the economic 
welfare of the aid 
bonds are defensible only if the gross 
national product is increased as a result 
of their 

A most comprehensive survey of the 


country, industrial 


issuance.” 


legal history of the industrial develop- 
ment bonds idea appeared in the March 
27, 1961, issue of the Datly Bond Buyer, 
Russell McInnes, attorney. Several 
municipal associations have 


by 
state re- 
printed his article in their official publi- 
cations. While mentioning the arguments 
for and against, Mr. McInnes concen- 
trates upon the legal background, detail- 
ing state court interpretations of the 
validity of such bonds. 

Senator Pat McNamara, Democrat of 
Michigan, introduced a bill to repeal the 
tax-exempt status of industrial aid bonds. 
placed upon 


His major emphasis was 


its economic competition aspects. 
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“What is at issue is the unfair compe- 
tition, what might be called the 
leader approach to lure industry, with 
taxpayers elsewhere in the nation foot- 
ing the bill. I believe this is a moral 
issue and the government cannot permit 
itself to be used in this fashion.” 

In April 1961, Michigan 
feated a plan for their state to enter this 
field of competition through a program 
of industrial aid financing. 

The ultimate settlement of the present 
legal and legislative struggle over this 
problem will have profound effect upon 
the economic development of this country 
and the future of municipal financing. 


loss 


voters de- 


States Increase Taxes 
In Continuance of Trend 


Twenty-three state legislatures have 
voted tax increases so far this year, while 
several states are still contemplating 
such action, according to a report from 
the Commerce Clearing House. 

In addition to straight rate raises, nu- 
merous states have adjusted exemptions, 
changed assessments, removed “loop- 
holes” and imposed new levies. 

Maryland and Utah expanded revenues 
from the sales tax—in Utah by increas- 
ing the rate from 2 to 2% 
and in Maryland by lowering the tax 
basis to apply on all purchases over 25 
cents (formerly set at 51 cents) and by 


per cent; 


extending coverage to food and drink 
purchased in restaurants. 
New income taxes have been insti- 


tuted in West Virginia and New Jersey. 
New Jersey's consists of a commuters’ 
tax on income derived in New Jersey by 
New York residents and the New 
York income of New Jersey residents. 
Its constitutionality is being challenged. 


on 


Income taxes were increased new 
withholding provisions instituted 
in Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 


Minnesota. 


or 
were 


Gasoline taxes were increased in 
Alaska, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
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Washington, while Iowa made permanent 
a formerly temporary increase. 

Cigarette taxes rose in Alaska, Idaho, 
Illinois, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Washington and West Virginia. 

Numerous other adjustments, some 
minor, took place in Alaska, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, Washington and West 
Virginia. 

State revenues during fiscal 1960 in- 
creased sharply while the rate of expendi- 
tures was reduced. Statistics from the 
Compendium of State Government Fi- 
nance in 19601 show that state general 
revenue exceeded general expenditures 
for the first time in over a decade. The 
bureau defines general revenue and ex- 
penditures as including all revenues and 
expenditures except state liquor stores 
and insurance trust funds. 

Throughout the 1950s the states spent 
more than they received, the main dif- 
ference being represented by capital out- 
lay financed by borrowing. In 1959, the 
excess of state spending over income was 
$1.6 billion. In 1960 there was a surplus 
of $135 million of revenues over expendi- 
tures. Even with the surplus, state debt 
outstanding increased because of new 
state borrowing—$2.3 billion in 1960 as 
compared with $2.2 billion in 1959. 

Tax collections more than doubled 
their rate of growth in 1960. Collections 
totaled $18.1 billion, an increase of 13.8 
per cent over fiscal 1959. 

Since 1955, the cigarette tax has shown 
the most rapid rise in revenue return of 
any major levy.2 During calendar 1955, 
collections from this source were $496 
million. They reached $994 million in 


1 Bureau of the Census, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., 1961. 68 pages, 40 cents. See also 
page 395, this issue. 
ae Administrators May 


News, 
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calendar 1960; a better than 100 per cent 
increase in five years. During the same 
calendar period, sales tax revenues in- 
creased 53 per cent and motor fuel taxes 
34 per cent. On a fiscal year basis, in- 
come taxes rose 85 per cent and alcoholic 
beverage taxes, 38 per cent. 


Counties Want Chance 
To Buy Surplus Items 


Federal authorities, particularly in the 
Defense Department, are making plans 
to improve their sales techniques in order 
to sell more of their surplus items arid 
to get higher prices for them. Storage 
of obsolete or otherwise excess materials 
costs the federal government millions of 
dollars each year.! 

At the same time, local government 
organizations, particularly the National 
Association of County Officials, are press- 
ing for a revision of present federal dis- 
posal policies.2 The procedure today calls 
for the transfer of excess equipment to 
other federal agencies. If unwanted, it 
is offered as a donation to state and local 
health, education and civil defense agen- 
cies. If still unwanted, it is declared 
surplus and sold at public auction. 

Since county and other local govern- 
ments are not on the donation list, and 
are forbidden by law to bid at public 
auction, such federal surplus material is 
unavailable to them. Hence, the Ameri- 
can taxpayer must pay for federal pur- 
chase of equipment subsequently declared 
surplus, while his county may need the 
same item but must purchase it new. The 
taxpayer ends up paying twice. 

NACO is asking for amendment of the 
federal law to require surplus properties 
to be offered for sale to local govern- 
ments between the stages of offering 
them as donations to health, education 
and civil defense agencies and placing 
them on public auction. 


1 As reported in the Wall Street Jour- 


nal, May 17, 1961. 
2 The County Officer, 1961, 


page 63. 


March 
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House Studies Taxation 
Of Interstate Commerce 


The U.S. House of Representatives has 
authorized a study of the problems in- 
cident to state taxation of interstate com- 
merce. A special subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee, to be headed 
by Representative Edwin E. Willis of 
Louisiana, has been charged to “make 
full and complete” its review of “all 
matters pertaining to the taxation by the 
states of income derived within the states 
from the conduct of business activities 
which are exclusively in furtherance of 
interstate commerce or are a part of 
interstate commerce.” The scope of the 
investigation has now been expanded to 
include all aspects of state taxation in 
this field. 

Need for the inquiry was precipitated 
by two Supreme Court decisions—N orth- 
western Cement Company v. Minnesota 
and Scripto v. Carson. In the Scripto case 
the high court held that a state may 
require an out-of-state business to collect 
a use tax for its sales within the state 
even though the company maintains no 
facilities there. 

Since the 1960 court ruling, there has 
been an increase in the number of states 
interpreting the law in the manner up- 
held in the Scripto case. States seeking 
new revenue sources are pursuing the 
utilization of the use tax while the com- 
panies are complaining at the expense 
and difficulty of maintaining books and 
records for all 50 states, even though 
they have no sales offices in certain states. 


Kentucky Court Upholds 
New Jefferson Co. Tax 


Pursuant to 1960 state legislation, Jef- 
ferson County, Kentucky, imposed an oc- 
cupational tax measured by income. The 
tax liability was subject to an offset for 
a similar tax payable to Louisville, its 
principal city. The validity of the credit 
provision was immediately questioned in 
the courts. 
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On September 23, 1960, in a unanimous 
opinion, the Court of Appeals held that 
the credit amounted to an exemption of 
a part of the county population and there- 
fore involved unconstitutional discrimina- 
tion. As much of the county is urban and 
as the citizenship demands _ city-type 
services, the decision, coupled with con- 
stitutional restrictions on ad valorem tax 
rates, dimmed hopes for improved local 
government performance. 

On May 5, 1961, by five to two, the 
Court of Appeals reversed its earlier 
position and approved the tax, inclusive 
of the credit provision. “Here,” said the 
majority, “the tax is applied uniformly 
throughout the entire county. No prop- 
erty is exempt from taxation. No person 
is exempt from the duties. . . . The credit 
device assures that payment for that 
privilege shall be equal among all tax- 
payers.” 

Said the Louisville Courier-Journal 
(May 7), “For Louisville and Jefferson 
County the benefits of the tax will be 
pervasive. It (sic) means that for the 
first time the county will have a substan- 
tial source of revenue from the suburbs. 
Indirectly it will help to erase some of 
the artificial barriers between the city 
proper and its burgeoning outlying areas. 
No longer will there be a substantial tax 
advantage in business and industry avoid- 
ing or forsaking the city for the county.” 


James M. Martin 
University of Kentucky 


City Uses New 
Check-out System 


Garden City, Michigan, has devised a 
new cash checkout procedure for the city 
treasurer's office and has prepared a small 
brochure on the subject. 

Using a staggered check-out time at 
the end of the day, with no individual 
totally responsible for cash and at the 
same time negating the possibility for 
collusion, the new system will protect 
both the city and its employees. 
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Citizen Action 


Elsie S. Parker, Editor 





Alumnae Present 
Study Program 


Goucher Clubs Discuss 
Human Values in Cities 


OUCHER College Alumnae Clubs in 

six localities have recently presented 
a study-discussion program for alumnae 
and other interested citizens on “Human 
Values in the Emerging American City.” 
This program will be presented in the 
fall in at least three additional cities. It 
is an outgrowth of the year-long college 
and community seminar presented during 
Goucher’s 75th anniversary year.! The 
program is based on the conviction that 
the liberal arts college must assume a 
share of responsibility in the new urban 
America. Its purpose is to stimulate 
citizen interest and action in preserving 
and promoting values associated with 
humane living and individual develop- 
ment in the emerging American cities. 
The program has been made possible by 
a grant from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. 

The cities in which the program has 
been offered so far are Memphis, Lynch- 
burg, White Plains (New York), Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and Oakland (Cali- 
fornia). In the fall, alumnae in Cincinnati, 
Baltimore and Palo Alto will also present 
the program. 

Each program has been inaugurated 
with a keynote address. In Chicago, the 
keynote speaker was Dr. John Osman, 
vice president of the Fund for Adult 
Education. In San Francisco and Oak- 


1 See Readings for the Seminars on 
Human Values in the Emerging Ameri- 
can City, Sponsored by Goucher Col- 
lege Alumnae Clubs. Edited by Jeanne 
R. Lowe and Eugene I. Johnson. Balti- 
more, 1959. 


land, Dr. C. Easton Rothwell, president 
of Mills College, and Roy 
chairman of the Governor's Commission 
on Metropolitan Area Problems of Cali- 
fornia, were the speakers. Members of 
the college faculty or representatives of 
the community spoke elsewhere. 

The subjects discussed at the subse- 
quent five sessions were: (1) The City 
Today: Protector or Destroyer? (2) The 
Suburbs: Paradise Regained? (3) The 
Coming Urban Technology: Master or 
Servant? (4) The Emerging American 
City: What are the Economic, Social 
and Political Choices? (5) Can We Plan 
for the Humane City? 

The discussion of each topic was based 
upon background readings prepared by 
the college and consisting of pertinent 


Sorens mn, 


published articles as well as papers de- 
livered at the original college seminar. 
Each of the groups consisted of 25 or 30 
participants and the discussions were led 
by moderators who were alumnae trained 
at a three-day leadership institute. This 
institute was directed by Dr. Eugene I. 
Johnson, director of the Civic Education 
Center, Washington University, St. Louis. 

The Goucher Alumnae Clubs embarked 
upon this program with some misgivings 
concerning their power to 
community to a demanding 
study program because it represented a 
new and different club 
activities. The outcomes have been wholly 
felicitous. Participants have been enthu- 
siastic and generous in their praise for 
“a significant, well thought out and ably 
presented program.” The clubs have been 
told repeatedly that the participants feel 
an increased awareness of and heightened 
responsibility for solution to the prob- 
lems of urbanism. 


attract the 


$i1x-session 


emphasis in 


(Mrs.) Atice J. ReyNowps 
Assistant Dean 
Goucher College 
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Wichita Group Spurs 
Citizen Action 

Civic Progress, Inc., Wichita’s munici- 
pal league, is completing its fourth year 
of activities with major accomplishments 
in two areas of civic need. 

In April the association reached its 
goal to rid Wichita’s five-man city com- 
mission of indifferent commissioners. The 
two candidates endorsed by Civic Prog- 
ress defeated two incumbent commis- 
sioners in the spring primary and general 
elections and were elected to the com- 
mission for four-year terms. In 1959 
the organization sponsored three candi- 
dates who are now serving terms expir- 
ing in 1963. 

Immediately after the election the or- 
ganization spearheaded a movement for 
citizens to authorize construction of long 
overdue municipal auditorium and main 
library facilities. The present pre-World 
War I structures were built for a city 
of 75,000 and are totally inadequate for 
Wichita’s present metropolitan popula- 
tion of nearly half a miilion. 

When the six-weeks campaign ended 
on election day, May 23, 42 Wichita 
groups and associations had endorsed and 
lent support to the proposals. They estab- 
lished a joint committee of 
chaired by a leading automobile dealer 
and a vivacious doctor's wife who is 
also a school board member. 

The committee called for and received 


sponsors, 


contributions of talent, time and man 
power from the various sponsoring 
groups, which included the chamber of 


commerce and other business groups, ad- 
vertising, public relations and media as- 
organized labor, cultural, 
community and groups, 
mental boards and commissions and the 
municipal league 

Outcome on election day was a three- 
to-two vote in favor of the auditorium 
facilities and a two-to-one vote calling 
for the new library. Over one-third of 


sociations, 


civic govern- 
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Wichita’s 102,000 registered voters went 
to the polls—a record for a special elec- 
tion. 

Facilities authorized in the $15 million 
bond issue include: An amphitheater 
seating about 10,000 persons, 100,000 
square feet of exhibition space, an audi- 
torium seating about 3,500, a theater 
seating about 1,200, a library providing 
space for 500,000 volumes and seating 
capacity for 500 persons, adequate off- 
street parking. 

The figure authorized is to provide 
for complete building costs, including 
land, design and construction, and fur- 
nishing and equipping facilities (with 
the exception of additional books for the 
library). 

Aside from the obvious success of the 
bond issue, observers termed the effort a 
“milestone” in Wichita achievements be- 
cause it reunited so many local groups 
working for a common need after many 
years of factionalism and backbiting. 

In addition it is Wichita’s sign to the 
area and the nation that Kansas’ largest 
city is taking its place as a leader in 
cultural and convention activities as well 
as in industry, agriculture and business 

CarMAn WOLF 


Civic Progress, Inc., Wichita 


Organize ‘Teens for 
Democratic Action’ 


In 1960 a group of students from 
Columbia High School, in the School 
District of South Orange and Maple- 
wood, New Jersey, founded a liberal 
political action as well as educational 
organization, Teens for Democratic 
Action. During the presidential campaign 
the students ferreted out 900 unregistered 
Democrats in South Orange and missed 
swinging the village by a bare 373 votes. 

It was during that campaign that the 
students became dissatisfied with the 
county political organization. While 
they did not think they could clean up 
government alone, they felt they could 
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make a beginning. Thus they persuaded 
candidates to run for county committee- 
men. Before the filing date the “Teens” 
screening committee selected county com- 
mittee candidates to oppose organization 
for thirteen posts. Write-in 
campaigns were sponsored for four other 
seats. The “reform” Democrats won ten 
seats, four of them the write-ins. 

3esides ward activities, the 
sponsor programs where speakers discuss 
pertinent issues. They have had speakers 
on Cuba, federal aid to education and the 
of the U. N. in Africa. 

After the Teens for 
Democratic Action group the more con- 
servative students organized their fol- 
lowers. It looks as if politics in South 
Orange-Maplewood will be very interest- 
ing in the next few years. 

The school in no way 
interferes with the students in 
tivity. It is 
student activities are discussed in history 


Democrats 


students 


role 
success of the 


sponst rs or 
this ac- 
and 


interested, of course, 


classes. 


Michigan ‘Con-Con’ Backers 
To Seek Delegates 


Backers of a constitutional convention 
for Michigan, approved at the polls April 
3, will remain in business, reports the 
Detroit Free Press. Citizens for Michi- 
gan and affiliated groups, which formed 
a coordinating committee to secure revi- 
sion of the constitution, have announced 
they will extend their efforts to electing 
the best possible slate of candidates for 
“con-con” delegates. Unless qualified can- 
didates are chosen, “free of partisan and 
special interest pressures, the work of 
the convention and all the effort to give 
Michigan a better constitution may be 
wasted,” says the Free Press editorially. 
“For that reason the continuance of in- 
terest on the part of the coordinating 
group is encouraging.” 

The coordinating committee has also 
announced it will encourage citizen groups 
around the state to draft well qualified 
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persons in their candi- 
that it will request business, labor 
encourage 


communities as 
dates ; 
other 
qualified individuals to seek nomination, 
and will attempt to inform the public as 
fully as possible about the background, 
candi- 


and organizations to 


experience and qualifications of 
dates. 

George Romney, president of Ameri- 
can Motors and chairman of Citizens for 
candidate for 
delegate, addressed the 49th annual meet- 
ing of the Detroit Citizens League May 
25 on the “Implications of 


Constitutional 


Michigan, a convention 


Michigan's 
Convention.” 


Pawtucket Award Goes 
To Robert Chase 


The 1961 Corning Community Action 
jointly by Corning 
Pawtucket-Black- 
Island) Chamber 


Award, sponsored 
Works and the 
Valley (Rhode 
of Commerce, was presented to Robert 
D. Chase, Jr., at the chamber’s annual 
dinner in May. Mr. Chase is executive 


Glass 


stone 


vice president and unpaid executive di- 
the Citizens League of 
tucket, general chairman of the area de- 


rector of Paw- 
velopment department of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Old 
Slater Mill 

Emerson M. 


and secretary of the 
Association. 
3ullard, chairman of the 
award committee, said Mr. 
chosen because of his effective 
ship, his many hours of community ef- 
fort and his advice on such problems as 
planning, urban renewal, 
zoning codes and the 
district. “Civic and business leaders have 
learned to seek his judgment and regard 
it seriously,” said Mr. Bullard. 

The award was an engraved Steuben 


Chase was 


leader- 


building and 


central business 


glass urn. 


Campaigns for Manager Plan 


The formation of a Citizens Committee 
for Wheaton, Illinois, in June was the 
first step in a campaign to promote city- 
wide interest in the council-manager plan. 
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The organizational meeting was initiated 
League of Women Voters of 
Wheaton, which has supported the coun- 


by the 


cil-manager plan for several years. At- 
tending the meeting were representatives 


of six homeowners associations, the 
Jaycees, Rotary and Lions Clubs and 
some 35 additional interested persons. 


Present also were two members of the 


city council who spoke in favor of the 
manager plan. 
Falls (South 


Backers of the Sioux 


Dakota) movement to change the city’s 
government from the commission plan 
to council-manager government have 


opened an office for campaign purposes. 
Petitions question 


checke d 


seeking to have the 


1 


plac ed on the ballot are being 


preparatory to filing them. 
Good Government 
Candidates Win 

In San 


elected all 


Antonio the Good Government 


League nine of its endorsed 


candidates for the city council in the 


spring elections. Seven chosen on 
the first ballot, the 


in a run-off contest. During recent months 


were 
other two winning 
two substantial bond issues, one for ex- 


pressways and parks, another for hos- 


pitals, were passed by emphatic majori- 
All of this 
psychology 


ties after vigorous campaigns 
has introduced a “can do” 
which has resulted in a new civic spirit 
Agitation for doing away with the coun- 
cil-manager plan has vanished and most 
citizens expect some real progress in the 
next 


few years 


Stand on Planning 
Tool jor 


Planning—An Indispensable 


Stamford (23 pages, 1961) is a “Policy 
Statement of The Citizens’ Action Coun- 
cil for the 
Connecticut.” 
paragraph, “The Citizens’ Action Coun- 
cil has given a great deal of thought to 
municipal planning in 


Stamford, 
opening 


Improvement of 
Comments the 


When 


Stamford. 
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we consider the many and varied re- 
sponsibilities placed on the planning board 
by the city charter, we are surprised at 
the quality of the job which has been 
done with the limited staff and appropria- 
tions available in recent years. We are 
convinced, however, that the 
Stamford—its rapid yet balanced growth 
rate—fundamentally depends on a greatly 
enlarged and more comprehensive plan- 
ning program.” 


future of 


Keeps Eye on Bond Money 


The Atlanta Voter’s Guild, prior to a 
bond election in 1957, published The In- 
quiring Voter Asks About Bond Issues, 
answering on a nonpartisan basis many 
questions which would enable citizens to 
make an intelligent decision on the pro- 
jects concerned. The bond issue, of some 
$87 million, was passed and now many 
of the projects provided for have been 
completed. As they are finished, the guild, 
armed with figures, examines each care- 
fully. “We do not claim to be experts,” 
says Miss Mary C. Richardson, president, 
“but we do wish to know as citizens what 

We do not 
polls and au- 


we receive for our money 
think it well to go to the 
thorize large expenditures and leave it 
to the 
without 


administrators to spend 
look. Our reports are 


published in a local newspaper and in 


public 
ever a 


our own publications.” 


Conference on Citizenship 


The National Conference on Citizen- 
ship will hold its sixteenth annual meet- 
ing at the Statler Hilton Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 15-19. Delegates 
from hundred 
will represent all levels of government; 
religious faiths; professional, veteran, 
farm, civic and youth 
labor, business, industry and finance; and 
other groups. Theme of the conference 
will be “What We as Citizens Can Do 
for Our Country.” 


several organizations 


organizations ; 
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Researcher’s Digest 


Anne K. Stich, Editor 





Should Gov’t Aid 


Parties Financially? 


Tax Incentives for 
Donations Discussed 


N 1955 Minnesota passed the first 

state law granting tax deductions for 
contributions up to $100 to political 
parties and in 1957 California followed 
suit. Bills in several other state legisla- 
tures and in Congress have had the 
same purpose, although recently a tax 
credit has been suggested, at least at 
the federal level, as being more equitable 
than a deduction allowance. The whole 
question of Tar Incentives for Political 
Contributions? is discussed by Herbert 
E. Alexander in a publication of the 
Citizens’ Research Foundation (Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, March 1961, 62 pages, 
50 cents). Included are the various alter- 
native proposals for such tax incentives, 
ways of controlling and enforcing such 
laws, possibilities of distribution of 
“political money” and the time factor in- 
volved, i.e., should there be eligibility 
for such incentives only during campaign 
time or year-round? 

Tax incentives for political contribu- 
tions have been considered as serving 
several purposes. For one, it has been 
suggested that “one means of augment- 
ing citizen interest and participation in 
politics is to increase the number of per- 
sons who contribute money to political 
campaigns.” The author tends to view 
the situation as the other way around— 
that interest would probably predate par- 
ticipation in a campaign and contribution 
to it. There are, however, several other 
grounds for justifying such incentives— 
lessening the influence of large contrib- 
utors and, more simply, supplying the 
money necessary to run political cam- 


paigns, the costs of which are showing 
signs of burgeoning beyond the amount 
collectible from the small group of in- 
dividuals now making political dona- 
tions, however wealthy they are. 

Of course, the actual results of such 
tax incentives are incalculable. The two 
key arguments in support of them are 
first that they “would provide the incen- 
tive of actual monetary benefit to contrib- 
utors; second, that there is a certain 
psychological persuasiveness in the idea 
of tax exemption which in effect signifies 
official government encouragement of the 
gift that is being solicited.” 

Even if such incentives should actually 
increase the number of small contribu- 
tions, a major problem remaining is that 
of feasibility of such a tax program. 
Furthermore, there is a sizeable school 
of thought which feels that citizenship 
should be its own reward and perhaps 
“tax incentives should not be used to 
bribe the unwilling nor to goad the gul- 
lible.” There are others who feel that 
it would be preferable to have public 
financing of political campaigns rather 
than to depend upon private donations— 
a system “that is plagued with special 
pressures, obligations and favoritism.” 

Whatever may be the eventual resolu- 
tion of the problem of supplying the 
money necessary for the conduct of 
political campaigns, however, the alter- 
natives explored by Alexander in this 
pamphlet must be considered, and a study 
of this report is a good place to start. 
It is thorough, impartial and a credit to 
the author who sets forth the issues 
and difficulties involved with clarity. 


State, Local Finance 
Surveyed in Nevada 


A detailed and weighty account of 
Financing State and Local Government 
in Nevada, by R. A. Zubrow, R. L. 
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Decker and E. H. Plank (1960, 703 
pages) has been produced by the Nevada 
Legislative Tax Study Group. It is a 
thorough-going review and analysis of 
finances at every governmental level in 
the state, providing the information neces- 
sary to institute a major tax reform pro- 
gram, the main objectives of which are 
outlined as follows: 

“It is apparent Nevada 
should strive for separate 
fiscal systems, one for the state and one 
for local units, but a single comprehen- 
sive and integrated system designed to 
assure adequate revenues at both levels 
of government. In the development of 
the . . . proposed tax reform program, 
the Tax Study Group was guided by 
the following major objectives: 


that 


is not 


what 
two 


“1. A tax structure greatly improved 
in terms of equity; 

“2. A tax structure which will 
vide sufficient both 
and state governmental units to finance 
existing needs and extend increasing aid 

. . to the hard pressed subordinate gov- 
ernmental units, especially the municipali- 
ties of the state; 

“3. A tax program which is balanced, 
rational, flexible and relatively simple to 
administer.” 

It is up to the state legislature and 
the governing bodies of local units of 
government to bring their tax structures 
into line with these ideals; their job, 
however, has been considerably reduced 
by the publication of the information and 
proposals contained in this 
volume. (The study is obtainable from 
the Nevada Legislative Counsel Bureau, 
State Capitol, Carson City.) 


pro- 


revenues for local 


concrete 


Arizona Reorganization 
Movements Reviewed 


Setting his studies within the frame- 
work of general theories about public 
administration, particularly at the state 
level, Robert E. Riggs analyzes The 
Movement for Administrative Reorgani- 
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zation in Arizona (Bureau of Business 
and Public Research, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, 88 pages, $1.50). The 
author’s treatment of theories and criti- 
cism concerning public administration is 
thorough, balanced and provides a sound 
basis for his insight into the unsuccess- 
ful waves of demand for reorganization 
in Arizona in the twentieth century. 

In the last two chapters Mr. Riggs ex- 
plores recent events, especially as they 
concern approaches made to reform 
based on a 1949 study of Arizona’s state 
government by Griffenhagen and As- 
sociates and future prospects for reor- 
ganization. Few specific prescriptions are 
made. There are lessons to be gained, 
however, from past failure to improve 
the machinery of Arizona government. 
“If prescription from the ivory tower 
comes easier than application to the 
rough-and-tumble of political struggle, 
the conscious attempt to modify political 
behavior through the application of gen- 
eralizations based on past experience is 
nonetheless worth making. 

“1. Supporters of reorganization should 
be prepared to demonstrate fully 
the need for the adoption of their pro- 
posals.... 

“2. Reorganization can be achieved 
only if the legislature and the executive 
are in agreement upon the program... . 

“3. Reorganization is likely to fail un- 
less it is kept divorced from partisan 
politics. 

“4. The structure of Arizona politics 
demands that the legislative majority 
enlist the acquiescense of the minority, 
even though both the majority and mi- 
nority groups may be predominantly 
Democratic. .. . 

“5S. Any movement for wholesale re- 
organization in Arizona must come to 
terms with strong Jacksonian sentiment. 
Jacksonian principles relating to com- 
petence, tenure in office and the multi- 
plicity of elective offices are not in 
harmony with the latter-day principles of 
administrative reorganization. Neverthe- 
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less they are a political fact of life in 
Arizona too vigorous to be completely 
ignored in the formulation of programs 
for reorganization in this state. 

“6. An additional political liability is 
incurred if the program for reorganiza- 
tion is openly and notoriously formulated 
however 
and 


by out-of-state experts, good 


their personal qualifications how- 


ever meritorious their plan... . 
“7. No maxim deserves more emphasis 
than the necessity of compromise. The 
all-or-nothing philosophy so prevalent 
among past supporters of reorganization 
has reaped its natural consequence—es- 
sentially nothing.” 

Any future reformer of Arizona state 
take 
experientially 


administration would do well to 


heed of these wise and 


proven precepts. 


Make Recommendations for 
Improving Illinois City 


East St. Louis, Illinois, is a city with 
problems, mainly financial, but concern- 
ing also its form of government and ad- 
ministrative setup. They are engendered 
in part by its location in a larger metro- 
politan complex with correlative problems 
of renovating the “core city” and ex- 
tending public services to an increasing 
suburban fringe. Energetic citizen par- 
ticipation in improvement has been en- 
couraged through the four-year-old Com- 
munity Progress, Inc., program which 
has led to solid achievements and in 1960 
the winning of an All-America City 
Award. This citizen-led effort in turn 
provoked an intensified search by city 
officials for solutions to major govern- 
mental problems. 

In April 1960 the city council called 
upon the Local Government Center at 
Southern Illinois University to study 
municipal operations. In February 1961 
the center issued its report—Organiza- 
tion and Management of the Government 
of East St. Lowis (Carbondale, 97 pages, 
$2.00). The study covers the organiza- 
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tion of the city’s administration, its 
financial procedures, public works, the 
police and fire departments, and inter- 


governmental relations. Recommenda- 
tions are made in all the areas of study, 
sometimes including both short-range or 
temporary proposals and those which, if 
put into effect, would constitute major 
long-range changes. 

The project is of particular value as 
a specific and well thought out model for 
action, particularly in its emphasis on 
intergovernmental cooperation and joint 
development and use of facilities; it is 
also valuable in a more general way as 
a model for the study of municipal gov- 


ernment. 


Industrial Districts 
And Parks Assessed 


The Urban Land Institute (1200 18th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) has 
brought out a technical bulletin on /n- 
dustrial Districts Restudied—An Analysis 
of Characteristics, by Robert E. Boley 
(April 1961, 77 pages, $5.00), bringing 
bulletin on the 
Planned In- 


and 


up to date a previous 


subject published in 1952, 
dustrial Districts, Their Organization 
Development. 

The pamphlet explores the development 
of 272 industrial parks or districts “with 
particular emphasis on district sponsor- 
ship and its relation to district location 
size and characteristics.’ 
Covered are zoning regulations; 
information on the districts studied such 


occupancy 
general 


as size, transportation facilities, type of 
manufacturing included, number of per- 
sons employed; and a list of the districts 
studied in the United States and Canada 


Reports of Research 
Institutes Reviewed 


Several research have 
published annual reports which may be 
of general interest. The Center for the 


Study of Democratic Institutions (Box 


organizations 
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4068, Santa Barbara, California) issued 
its Report of the President, 1959-1960 
(1961, 32 pages), indicating the 


which its projects on religious institu- 


stage 


tions, trade unions, corporations, war and 


democratic institutions, mass media, the 


political process and the American char- 
acter have reached. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment (711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22) 
issued its Annual Report 1960 in April 
1961 (40 pages). It describes the pur- 
poses and accomplishments of CED's 
various committees and lists committee 
members 

1960—Decisions for the New Decade 


(1961, 12 pages) is the title of the an- 
The 
(Drawer C, 


Texas Research 
Capitol 


While reviewing past achieve- 


nual report from 


League Station, 
Austin ) 
ments, its major focus is on future prob- 
lem areas in which further study is 
required 

The Biennial Report of the 
Municipal Research and Service, 
y of 1958-1960 
pages ) 
services and includes a bibliography of all 


during the 


sit Oregon, (Eugene, 16 


describes the bureau's various 


its publications two-year 


period covered. 
The March 1961 issue of Public Af- 
fairs Comment from the Institute of 


Public Affairs at the University of Texas 


(Austin 12) contains an article by 
Stuart A. MacCorkle, “The Institute of 
Public Affairs: A Decade of Public 


This recapitulates the history 


of the institute, its purposes and its pub- 


Service.” 


lications 

March also saw the 
1960 Annual Report of 
Research Council of 
Box 2748, Baton Rouge, 12 pages), which 


issuance of the 
Public ffairs 


Louisiana (P. O 


in the last year completed several im- 
held 
a prelegislative conference for state rep- 


portant, long-range projects and 
resentatives 

The twelfth annual report, The Bureau 
Reports for 1960, of the Syracuse Gov- 
(351 South 


ernmental Research Bureau 
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Warren Street, Syracuse 2, New York, 
December 1960, 6 pages) recounts the re- 
search activities of the bureau and shows 
what their results have been. Its recom- 
mendations have accounted for a $2 mil- 
lion saving in the proposed cost of a pub- 
lic safety building and have prompted a 
more careful consideration on the part of 
both officials and citizens of such topics 
as urban renewal, welfare, city charter 


revision, schools, and county sales taxes. 


Public Land Use Policies 


The Legislative Reference Bureau of 


the University of Hawaii has brought 
Land Policies of the United 
Mainland States, by 


(Honolulu, February 


yuut Public 
States andthe 
Charles S. James 
1961, 72 pages), describing the policies 
followed by the federal government and 
various states in disposing of public land 
or, alternatively, using it to the best 
advantage for public buildings, parks and 
recreation areas. 


Florida Bibliography 


\ Bibliography of Florida Government 
(100 pages) was issued in October 1960 
by the 
the Legislative 
Knott Building, Tallahassee 
are listed under precise and specific head- 


Florida Legislative Council and 
Reference Bureau, 316 


Publications 


ings which should help all researchers 
on the Sunshine State considerably. Par- 
ticularly useful is the listing of periodicals 
with their 
of state officials, agencies and institutions 


description of contents and 


publishing annual reports 


Strictly Personal 


Richard A. Atkins, executive director 
of the Syracuse Governmental Research 
and 
State Joint 
Metropolitan 


for twelve years research 
director of the New York 
Committee on 


Areas Study for the last four years, has 


Bureau 
Legislative 
been appointed director of local govern- 


ment for the New York State 
Office for Local Government 


services 
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Future DEVELOPMENT OF THE SAN 
Francisco Bay AREA 1960-2020. Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Comprehensive Survey 
of San Francisco Bay and Tributaries. 
Prepared and published for U. S. Army 
Engineer District, San Francisco Corps 
of Engineers, by Office of Area Develop- 
ment, Business and Defense Service Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1959. xxi, 131 pp. 23 
Maps. $11. 

This volume reports the results of a 
two-year study conducted by the Com- 
merce Department’s Office of Area De- 
velopment for the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. The Corps of Engineers has been 
engaged in a comprehensive survey of 
the San Francisco Bay Area, covering 
future needs for water supply, navigation, 
flood control, bay crossings, reclamation, 
recreation and national defense. The Of- 
fice of Area Development undertook the 
development of detailed population, em- 
ployment and land use projections by 
ten-year intervals through the year 2020, 
together with a review of the future 
needs and potentialities in the reclama- 
tion of marsh, tide and submerged lands. 

The result is a study in which the 
talents of economists, demographers and 
land use planners have been successfully 
merged to provide a wealth of statistical 
detail, based on extensive use of relative- 
ly new research tools. The main finding 
is that the Bay Area will continue to 
grow and urbanize its fringes at a rapid 
rate in the foreseeable future. The area’s 
population is expected to grow from less 
than four million currently to 14.4 mil- 
lion in 60 years, with a three-fold in- 
crease for the already populous four 
South Bay counties and a six-fold in- 
crease for the four North Bay counties, 
which are today relatively sparsely set- 
tled. San Francisco itself and the Area’s 
other older cities are expected to grow 


slowly—or decline slightly in population 
—which is in keeping with experience 
elsewhere in the country. In fact, the 
1960 census shows a decline in population 
for San Francisco as for many other big 
cities. 

Employment in manufacturing is ex- 
pected to become a more important part 
of the Bay Area’s economy over the 
period, unlike developments forecast in 
other studies for eastern and midwestern 
metropolitan regions. This conclusion is 
based in part on a national sample sur- 
vey of business and industry plans for 
expansion in the Bay Area conducted for 
this study. Other major industries are 
projected to undergo employment 
creases consistent wfth population trends, 
with competitive lags in a few areas. 


in- 


> > . 


Perhaps the most dramatic changes 
projected are those in land use. Cur- 
rently about one-sixth of the Bay Area’s 
land suitable for urban development is in 
use; by the year 2020, two-thirds of the 
available land is expected to be in use, 
largely because of a quadrupling of land 
used for residential and commercial pur- 
poses. By 2020 little or no suitable land 
is expected to be unused in the South 
Bay Area and urban development will 
perforce be directed in a northerly direc- 
tion. 


This is a document which is interest- 
ing from the standpoint of its technical 
achievements, and somewhat alarming in 
its implications for public policy needs 
in the years ahead. Projections for so 
many years ahead are highly problemati- 
cal, to be sure, but intelligent decisions 
by public agencies and civic groups can 
hardly avoid implicit forecasting. The 
Corps of Engineers and the Office of 
Area Development have done the Bay 
Area a service by making the forecasts 
explicit. 


Dick NETZER 
Regional Plan Association, Inc. 
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A Selected Bibliography 
Areas. By D. Halasz. 
International Union of Local Authori 
ties, The Hague, Netherlands, 1961 


METROPOLIS. 
on Metropolitan 
55 pp 


Vetropolis is a bibliography of infor 


mation available on what has been and is 
being done in the metropolitan research 
field in countries other than the United 
States. It forms a worthy companion to 
Vetropolitan Communities 1 Bibli 


raphy’ that deals with such 
the United States 
Vetropolis has the 


age of being printed in three languages 


tivities in 


functional advan 


; 


English, French and Germat 


Finance and Taxes 


FINANCING LocaL GOVERN 


ne 1960s \ Policy Statement on Fis- 


cal Reform in Massachusetts 


Boston Economic Study Committee, 200 
Berkeley Street, Boston, 1961. 39 
$1.50 

Fiscal reform in Massachusetts—with 


nary emphasis on the property tax 


the subject of this Greater Bostor 


Economic Study Committee report. “The 


ommittee believes its program will bring 


greater equity and fiscal soundness t 
the commonwealth’s tax structure. Most 
important of all, it will accelerate t! 
commonwealth’s economic growth and 


expans! 


Massachusetts has higher property 


taxes per capita than most states. The 
mmittee believes that these taxes can 
not justly be raised further and that the 
towns and cities of the state are geo 
iphically too small to make impositior 


or administration of local nomproperty 


either desirable or workable 


taxes 
Recommendations included are 


l. Health 


assumption of the 


welfare and education. State 


entire cost of health 


and welfare services and an increase i 


the state’s share of the cost of educa 


! Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 1956, 392 


pp. Supplement, 1960, 229 pp 
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tion is administration of the 


health 
assumed by the 


necessary ; 


and welfare programs should be 
state but 
local 


finance its new 


control of 


education should remain 
2. State 


re sponsibilitic s, the 


taxes To 


state should ad ypt 


either a limited 3 per cent sales tax, a 


broader income tax or a combination of 


the two. 


3. Excess revenue. A new sales tax 


or increased income tax would provide 


an excess of revenues beyond that re 


quired to pay health, welfare and educa 


tion expenses ; such excess revenue should 
be used to lower the property tax 

4. Revision of Taxes To facilitate 
reduction of the property tax, a major 
revision of the state aid formulas should 
be undertaken. 

The 


Committee is an 


Greater Boston Economic Study 


associate center of the 
national organization, the Committee for 


Economic Development 


W.J.D.B 
COMPENDIUM OF STATE (G0VERNMENT 
Finances IN 1960. By Bureau of the 


U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1961. 71 pp. 40 
(Apply U. S. Government Print- 
ng Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Census, 


cents. 


the Bureau 


reveals 


A regular publication 


t the Census, the compendium 
that the combined revenue of the 50 state 
last (1960) totaled 
$32.8 billion, more than twice the 


governments year 
amount 
of ten years earlier (1951). Expenditures 
also showed a doubling but, for the first 


time in a decade, revenues exceeded ex- 
penditures.! 

Other data included are detailed break 
downs of receipts and expenditures of 
each state by the 


government. 


major activities of 
State Administration 
STATE EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION. By 


James R. Bell and Earl L. Darrah. Bu- 


See page 383 this issue for a further 
discussion of state revenue trends 
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Public Administration, Univer- 
California, Berkeley, February 
129 pp. Charts, tables. $2.00. 


reau of 
sity of 
1961. x, 


This publication brings together exten- 
sive data relative to pending proposals in 
California by Governor Brown relating 
to reorganization of the state administra- 
tion. The governor's scheme contemplates 
office and the 
bureaus and 


insertion, between his 
hundreds of 
offices, of a new Executive Department 
and the grouping of existing departments 
into agencies or “super-departments” for 
supervision. Legislation to this effect is 


still to be passed. 


departments, 


R.S.C. 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


(See also Researcher's Digest and other 
departments) 


Airports 


A Report on Arrport REQUIREMENTS 
AND SITES IN THE METROPOLITAN NEW 
Jersey—-New York Recion. Port of New 
York Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 11, May 1961. 170 pp. Maps, 
charts. 

Annexation 


Att Asout Witocat Canyon. Office 
of City Manager, Richmond, California, 
February 1961. 46 pp. Tables 


Bill of Rights 


Tue Bitt or RiGuts AND THE STATES. 
sy William J. Brennan, Jr. Center for 


the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
Box 4068, Santa Barbara, California, 
1961. 24 pp. 


Budgets 


Bupcet PRACTICES OF THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA ScHoot District. The Operating 
Budget. By Mitchell J. Hunt and Edgar 
Rosenthal. Pennsylvania Economy League 
(Eastern Division) in association with 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, Lib- 


NATIONAL CIVIC REVIEW 


| July 
erty Trust Building, Philadelphia 7, 
July 1960. 42 pp. $2.50. 

PREPARING THE MUNICIPAL Bupcet. A 
Manual for Officials in Municipalities 
Operating Under Colorado’s Local Gov- 
ernment Budget Law. Colorado Munici- 
pal League, 2300 Boulder, 
1961. 12 pp. $3.00. 


Commuters 


3roadway, 


CoMMUTER TRANSPORTATION. A Study 
of Passenger Transportation in the New 
Jersey-New York—Connecticut Metro- 
politan Region with Particular Reference 
to Railroad Commutation. Report Pre- 
pared for the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United States 
Senate. U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., 1961. 92 pp. 
Maps 

Council-Manager Plan 

Tue Crry MANAGER PLAN IN ARKAN- 
sas. By Henry M. Alexander. Division 
of Public Administration, University of 


Arkansas, Fayetteville, March 1961. 77 
PP 
Criminal Procedure 
Some CHANGES IN CRIMINAL ProcE- 


DURE SUGGESTED BY THE NortH CAROLINA 
Potice Executives ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
CONSIDERATION OF THE 1961 
ASSEMBLY oF NortH Caroiina. By Roy 
G. Hall, Jr. Institute of Government, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, January 1961. 17 pp. 


GENERAL 


Education 
CoMPENSATION ON THE Campus. Case 
Studies of College and University Facul- 
ty Compensation Practices. Edited by J. 
F. Wellemeyer, Jr. Association for 


Higher Education, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W,, 
Washington 6, D. C., 1961. viii, 526 pp. 
$3.00. 


Decape or ExrertMent. The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, 477 Madi- 
son Avenue, Néw York 22, April 1961. 
110 pp. Illus. 


THE RELOCATION OF THE WISCONSIN 
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Scnoo. For Boys—A Case Stupy IN 
Pusitic ADMINISTRATION. By Charles W. 
Anderson. Bureau of Government, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, February 1961. 33 
pp. $1.00. 


Some APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM OF 


How to Distrisute State Ap to Epvu- 
cation. By Dorothy C. Goodwin. Insti- 
tute of Public Service, University of 


Connecticut, Storrs, in cooperation with 
The League of Women Voters of Con- 
necticut, Hartford, January 1961. 21 pp 


Elections and Voting 


Tue 1960 Evection 1n CALIForNiA. By 
William Buchanan and Eugene C. Lee 
Reprinted from The Western Political 
Quarterly, March 1961. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, 1961. 18 pp. Tables, 


25 cents. 
Floods 


Tue Propiem: Fioops 1n Onto. An 
Interview with Miles M. Dawson. 
Upon a Study Made for the Ohio Water 
Commission. The Commission, 1562 West 
First Avenue, Columbus 12, February 1, 
1961. 28 pp. Illus 


3ased 


Handbooks 


Hanxpsook FoR Sovia DAKOTA 
NICIPAL OrFiciaLs. By William H. Cape. 
Prepared by the Governmental Research 
3ureau, State University of South Da- 
kota. League of South Dakota Munici- 
palities, Vermillion, September 19060. viii, 
240 pp. 


\iu- 


Legislation 
DIGEST OF THE Laws PASSED BY THE 
INDIANA GENERAL ASSEMBLY oF 196]. 


Tax Research Bureau, Evansville, In- 
diana, 1961. 69 pp. 

1961 Dicest oF New Laws AFFECTING 
Citres AND 1961 Fina LecisLative But- 
LeTIN. By Chester Biesen. 
of Washington Cities, University of 
Washington, Seattle, June 1961. 99 pp. 


Association 
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Legislative Bodies 


Directory oF LOUISIANA LEGISLATURE. 
Louisiana Legislative Council, Box 4012, 
State Capitol, Baton Rouge, June 1961. 
34 pp. 


Metropolitan Areas 

CaLiForNIA’s CONSTITUTION AND Fu- 
rukE GOVERNMENT OF METROPOLITAN 
Areas. By Winston W. Crouch. BGR 
Observer, Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, University of 
Angeles, July 1960. 4 pp. 

THE REForRM oF LonDON GOVERNMENT. 
ty William A. Robson. Reprinted from 
Public Administration, Royal Institute of 
Public Administration, 764A New Caven- 
dish Street, London, W.1, England, 
Spring 1961. 13 pp. 

Tue Report oF THE Roya. ComMis- 
sion ON Loca GOVERNMENT IN GREATER 
Lonvon. By L. J. Sharpe. Reprinted from 
Public Administration, Royal Institute 
of Public Administration, 76A New Ca- 
vendish Street, London, W.1, 
Spring 1961. 20 pp. 


California, Los 


England, 


Motor Vehicles 


KeePInc Pace Witu Neeps oF Motor 
VeniIcLeE OwNeRSHIP AND Use. A Re- 
port on Stage One, The Fact-Gathering 
Phase, of a Three-Stage Study of Cali- 
fornia’s Administration of Motor Vehicle 
Affairs by Assembly Interim Committee 
on Transportation and Commerce As- 
sembly of State of California, Sacra- 
mento, January 1961. 62 pp. Illus. 


Parks 


Our Nationa Park Poxtcy. A Criti- 
cal History. By John Ise. Published for 
Resources for the Future, Inc. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Homewood, Baltimore 
18, 1961. xiii, 701 pp. Maps. $10. 


Planning 


COMPREHENSIVE PLAN. THE PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR THE CITY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 1960. City Planning Com- 
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mission, Penn Square Building, Philadel- 

phia 7, 1960. 103 pp. Maps, charts, tables. 
Public Utilities 

Com- 


Legislative 


Tue Hawa Pusiic UTILIitTIEs 
MISSION. By Dinell. 
Reference Bureau, University of Hawaii, 
April 1961. 95 pp. Tables 


Tom 


Honolulu, 
$1.00. 


Reapportionment 


LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT IN Lou- 


ISIANA. Louisiana Legislative Council, 
Box 4012, Capitol Station, Baton Rouge, 
June 1961. 24 pp 


\ Srupy oF THE APPORTIONMENT Of} 


THE LEGISLATURE OF ALABAMA. League 
of Women Voters of Alabama, 2124 
Allendale Road, Montgomery, October 


1960. 24 pp. Maps. tables. 25 cents 


Residential Densities 


RESIDENTIAL Densitres—A Bibliogra- 


phy. By Robert E. Katz. Council of 
Planning Librarians, 6318 Thornhill 
Drive, Oakland 11, California, April 


1961. 20 pp. $1.25. 


Taxation and Finance 


GrowTH AND Taxes—Steps for 1961. 
\ Statement on National Policy by the 
Policy Committee of the 
Development. 
Avenue, New 
Charts 


Research and 
Committee for 
The Committee, 711 Fifth 
York 22, February 1961. 57 pp 
$1.00. 

SUMMARY OF 
FINANCES IN 1960. 
U. S Department of Commerce, Wash- 

25, April 7, 1961. 24 pp. 25 cents. 


ington 25, 
TANGIBLI Property TAXA- 


Economic 


STATE (GOVERNMENT 


Sureau of the Census, 


PERSONAI 
Citizens Research 
Michigan, 1526 David Stott Building, 
Detroit 26, Michigan, May 1961. 11 pp 

Tax Institute Booksuetr. A_ Bib- 
liography. Tax Institute, Inc., 457 Nas 
Princeton, New Jersey, De- 
$2.00. 


LoOcATION IN NEV 


TION, 


sau Street, 
cember 1960. 79 pp 
TAXES AND PLANT 
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OrHeER INDUSTRIAL STATES. 


3ureau of Busi- 


YORK AND 
By George W. Cooper. 
ness Research, Division of Economic Re- 
search and Statistics, New York State 
Department of Commerce, Albany, 1960. 


26 pp. Charts, tables. 
Water 
Water Puriry. A Study in Legal 


Natural Resources. By Earl 
The University of Wis- 


Madison 6, 1961. xi, 212 


Control of 
Finbar Murphy 
consin Press, 


pp S4 75 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 344) 


states’ rights have come to feel that 
the only hope lies with the federal 
courts. That’s why so much attention 
was aroused last week by the United 
States Supreme Court’s action in 
accepting a Tennessee legislative ap- 
portionment case for review. 

This is a sure sign for residents of 
rural areas who truly believe in 
states’ rights that they should com- 
mence work immediately on the sub- 
ject if they are to keep the federal 
courts out. The Oklahoma Farm 
Bureau has shown its recognition of 
the trend by offering a reapportion- 
ment plan of its own. 

For those sign-carrying Women 
for Representative Government who 
ruffled the composure of the House 
of Representatives last Friday spoke 
for a movement far bigger than their 
numbers would indicate. Let poli- 
ticians in Oklahoma and elsewhere 
not lightly dismiss the import of the 
countrywide unrest and thirst for 
justice in the state legislature em- 
bodied in this particular feminine 
protest. 


From Oklahoma City Times, No- 


vember 29, 1960. 











Many Seek ’61 All-America Honors 


The 1961 All-America Cities Contest 
opened June 1 and requests for applica- 
heen received 
The 
names of these cities begin with every 
letter in the alphabet save Q. \. Y and 
Z. from Ala- 
mosa, Colorado. 
to Wooster. Ohio. 

Nominations 
will be 


through On tober 


tion blanks have already 


from more than 125 communities. 


& 


ace epted 


3. Any citizen or 


organization  in- \ 


terested in enter- ) 


ing a community 
George H. Gallup 


should write the 
National Municipal League. All-America 
Cities Program, 47 East 68th Street. 
New York 21. New York. 

The All-America Cities 
quently described as the most coveted 
that 
nities. were established in 


Awards, fre- 


be earned by commu- 
1949, 


1952 they have been jointly sponsored 


honor can 


since 


by the League and Look Magazine. 

Each 
in open competition as winners of the 
All-America Cities title. 
chosen as an analogy to an All-America 
football The 


ferred on the basis of outstanding civic 


vear eleven cities are selected 


Eleven are 


team. awards are con- 


achievements brought about by the 
concerted efforts of citizens. 

The jury selecting the eleven winners 
conducts its hearings annually at the 
National Conference on Government, to 
be held in Miami this 


Their choices are announced early the 


Beach vear. 
following year in Look Magazine and 
the Nationat Civic Review. The All- 
Cities jury hearings are an 


outstanding feature of the Conference. 


America 


They are open to the public and, be- 
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cause of their dramatic nature. usually 
attract a large attendance. 

There is no limitation on the size and 
The All- 


won by 


type of city which may win. 
City title 


communities ranging from great metro- 


\merica has been 
politan centers such as Chicago. Boston 
and St. Louis, to a tiny southern town 
of 400 population. Cities as diverse as 
Philadelphia. spanking 
Santa Fe Springs. California. far-flung 


Ketchikan. Alaska. 


Puerto Rico. 


historic new 


San 


and Juan. 


earned honors 
efforts of 


Even a few highly urbanized 


have 
through the energetic their 
citizens. 
counties have been granted recognition 
for their actions in coping with metro- 
politan problems. 

The types of achievements leading to 
awards have been equally diverse. They 
have involved citizen-led campaigns for 
better better 
improved facilities. 
planning to insure orderly growth, the 


government, schools and 


public long-term 
checking of slum blight or otherwise 
bringing about marked improvements in 
the community. 

\ city 
nity to win an award, 


need not be a model commu- 
In the words of 
director of the 
Public 


George H. Gallup, 


American Institute of Opinion, 


! 
who has served for many years as fore- 


All-America 


“The awards are given for citizen team- 


man of the Cities Jury: 
work rather than for muni ipal perfec- 
tion. To be All-America 


show 


selected an 


City, a community must note- 
worthy accomplishments through alert. 


continuing citizen participation.” 


Women Hear Bebout 


John E. Bebout. chief consultant to 
the League's State Constitutional Studies 


(Continued on page 400) 











Part of group discussing preliminary plans for 
revision of the Model State Constitution. 


Fund Supplies 
College Visitors 

Nineteen public administrators, edu- 
cators and other prominent authorities 
on public affairs have been made avail- 
able for the 1961-62 academi 


colleges and universities in the 


vear t 


pro- 
gram of the Committee on Visitors of 
the Murray Seasongood Good Govern- 
ment Fund. 

The make 


days on a college campus. meeting  in- 


visitors stays of several 


formally with students and faculty. 


holding conferences and seminars and 


speaking before ( lasses and other 
groups. 
The visitors program is one of the 


activities of the Fund. which 
created at the 70th birthday 
Mr. Seasongood, former 
the National 
former mayor of Cincinnati, in recogni- 


was 
dinner of 
president ol 
League and 


Municipal 


tion of his many years of service to 


efforts to improve government. 


Model Charter 


(Continued trom page 342 


of Columbia 


which is doing the legal research and 


search Fund University. 
the technical drafting for the project. 
Also attending were Charlton F. Chute 
of the Institute of Public Administra- 
and Trov R. Westmever of New 


University. who providing 


tion 
York 
special consultant assistance, and Al- 
fred Willoughby William J. D. 


Boyd. of the League’s staff. 


are 


and 
\ special 
liaison committee of the Municipal Law 
Section of the American 
tion. of which Mr. Shefelman is chair- 


Bar Associa- 


man, also is cooperating. 





Plans Pondered 
For State Model 


The first discussion draft of the re- 
vised Model State Constitution was sub- 
mitted to the League staff by the Legis- 
Drafting 
June. 


Fund of Columbia 


\ policy 


lative 
University in review 
session was held at the League office 
m June 14. Participating in the session 
in addition to regular staff 
were: John P. Wheeler. director of the 
State Constitutional Studies Project and 
dean of the faculty of Hollins College. 
John E. Bebout (former League assist 
Urban Studies 
Frank Cur- 
ley, partner, law firm of Hawkins. Dela- 


member = 


ant director), director. 


Center. Rutgers University: 


field and Wood: Richard S. Childs. 
chairman, League Executive Commit- 


tee: and Frank P. Grad. assistant direc- 
tor. Legislative Drafting Research Fund. 

Based upon the decisions of the June 
review session, the preliminary draft of 
the Model is being prepared and after 


staff 


to consultants and critics by early fall. 


further review will be circulated 


Groups Hear Childs 


Local civil groups. public officials 
and charter commissions in various 


cities recently have sought out Richard 
S. Childs. 
Executive Commitiee, as a speaker and 


chairman of the League's 
consultant. 
Among the cities in which he has ap- 


peared in recent weeks are Belleville. 


New Jersey. and Gloversville. Linden 
hurst. New Rochelle and Yonkers. New 
York. 
Women Hear Bebout 

(Continued from page 399) 
Project. now director of the Urban 


Studies Center at Rutgers University. 
addressed the state convention 


Women Voters of 


recently 
of the League ol 


Minnesota. 
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SERIES | 


() vailable during 1961 
IHE MODEL STATE CONSTI- 


LUTION, $2.00 

SALIENT ISSUES OF CONSTI- 
NEW IUTIONAL REVISION, $3.00 
rHE FUTURE ROLE OF THE 
STATES, $2.00 
PUBLICATIONS «. THE STATE CONSTITUTION- 
AL CONVENTION - 4 Manual 
. on Its Planning, Organization and 
in the Operation, 92.50 (now available) 

. HOW ro STUDY 4 STATI 
State Constitutional CONSTITUTION, $1.00 


Special price of $9.00 for all five.) 








Studies Project 


SERIES Il 
(Now Available) 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE SHAPE OF THE DOCUMENI! 
by Robert B. Dishman, $1.50 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: REAPPORTIONMENT 
by Gordon E. Baker, $2.00 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE GOVERNOR 
by Bennett M. Rich, $1.00 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE STRUCTURE OF ADMINISTRATION 
by Ferrel Heady, $1.50 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
by Robert S. Rankin, 75¢ 


(Special price of $5.50 for all five) 


Providing basic background for citizen and official groups 
seeking to improve their state constitutions. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 





























Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 
Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 32 pages (1959) ..... ere 
Charts: Council- Manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-Council 

Form (143% x 22”), 50 cents each, set of three .......... ee 1.00 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They W orked? 

20 pages (1961) ....... atime — 
Facts About the Council- Manager Plan, 8 pages CO) ae 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1960) ;' a 
Comments of Labor Union Leaders in Council-Manager Cities (mimeo- 

I OR INI III ca ccssnsauihichoensetionsiiieesaemeniiiinsahsinds Se SE 10 

R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1960) .......ccccccccsesesesereees 05 


The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1958) 1.00 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
UEIENT shethdiitiatesncacidtcteacantuiehinbiplanncebcseesbibnceith tcnelinatntintinibeitahishiniiniseiisiiapenineesi 1.00 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.50) 


Mode! Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) >: ae 
Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) .. adeaite Ses 75 
Sn Se I, OE OIE CIN D cicsccunsndecenesuasnsnsetnisnnminnientinbenininbeantalees 1.50 
Model Civilian Absentee Voting Law, 14 pp. mimeographed (1959) .... re 
Model County and Municipal Bond Law, SO UD CERSE)  cccteninccnin 1.00 
Model County Charter, 109 pages (1956) . j » £3 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 46 pages ~ (1951) ; — 
Model Election Administration System, 32 pp. mimeographed (1959) .... 2.00 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 38 pages (1954) ...... scaihdibsiiabial a 
Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages (1958) siieldlaasbieaaieiatal 1.00 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 60 pages (1954) ...........0. . 1.00 
Model State and Regional Planning Law, 73 pages (1955)  ....ccc-cssssves 1.00 
Model State Campaign Contributions and ee ee Law, 

28 pp. mimeographed (1961) ......... . iciisitiapilaniginstedealtaninaiit 2.00 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) SAE SEAT EES — 
Model State Constitution, 63 pages (1948) ............. el 
Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 40 pages (1961) muiiunidebes: se 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) ... sahsciiesadishalatod 1.00 

Other Pamphlets and ray 
Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1960) .......... AS 
Chronic Overlapping, by James K. Pollock (Reprinted from NATIONAL 

Civic Review), 8 pp. (1960) oiceienigiliniaaisiaocaei soceeniiniielonntieitbaistabaciinn 25 
Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) = sininiianpiai . 8 
Compilation of the 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1960) ...........0 2.00 
Coroners—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual sienna 102 

pages mimeographed (1960) ..... ianennenith 2.00 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages (1960) —~ ae 
Goals for Metropolis, by Luther Gulick (Reprinted from NATIONAL 

Civic Review), 10 pp. (1960) sctdeasaselaghlilensiaeadehiciasidieiamicladille .25 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 48 pages (1960) sere , 1.00 


Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 40 pages (1959) 50 
Maze of Governments, by W. Brooke Graves (Reprinted from Na- 


SE ns CUD EG J TEEIIT csssnenssesinseientistansetionbpedennninieliiiiannainamadenia 50 
Metropolitan Areas 1960, by Paul Studenski (Reprinted from NATIONAL 

a Ee eee a 
Proportional Representation—lllustrative Election, rr pages (1951). pone 10 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 

Sis Sv SEY CITIES sstinessshdiceseansrnioveteneteieesibsteielattaiadiamipadinntinenniinnvenetiininiacatsdiiin 25 


Discounts on Quaniity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description. 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

















